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A POULTRY DEPARTMENT. 


Some Progressive Farmer readers grow cotton; 
some, tobacco; some, truck; some wheat; some, 
corn—and so on and so on. But whatever else he 
may raise or not raise, every subscriber raises 
hens. And the hen’s universality makes her a very 
H commanding figure in agricultural finance. Thus 
: it is a facet that the poultry and eggs raised in the 

one State of Missouri last year were worth more 
than the purchase price of all the Louisiana 
Territory from which a dozen States and Terri- 
tories have now been carved. Or to come nearer 
home, statistics show that the poultry and eggs 
raised in North Carolina any year are worth 
more than our wheat and oat crops combined; 
worth more than our hay and forage crops; worth 
more than one-third our cotton crop or two-thirds 
our tobacco crop. 

In view of these too little appreciated facts, 
there is probably just ground for the criticism 
that The Progressive Farmer until now has given 
too little attention to poultry subjects. But this 
shall not be true any more. We have now made 
arrangements with one of the most successful 

, Pe poultrymen of the State, a man with fifteen years’ 
| experience in managing hens, to conduct a poultry 
department for us, and this will appear regularly, 
beginning next week. 

We hope that eur readers will co-operate with 
the editor by writing their experiences and sending 
him such questions as they may wish answered. 











Proper Cultivation of Tobacco. 


Messrs. Editors:—Tobaecco is like most other 
crops, the best time to cultivate is before planting. 
Land well broken is half cultivated. However, 
don’t let the plant suffer for plowing or hoeing. 
The time to break the land depends on what 
growth is on the land. If there is a growth of 
broom sedge, plow in late summer or early fall. If 
hog weed or other annual plants, early winter 
will be time enough. The next plowing should be 
in February or March, when the rows are run off 
three and one-half feet, and manure applied 
when it is to be used. When only two tons or 
less of farm-yard manure are used, better results 
are obtained by drilling; when more, it is desirable 
to broadeast; when manure is drilled, bed the 
land, drill the manure in the water furrow and 
eover lightly. About the 1st of April run a fur- 
row with a sweep in the water furrow, mixing the 
manure with the soil, drill the commercial fer- 
tilizers in this furrow, cover with two furrows of 
a turning plow, and leave until ready to put out 
plants. When the plants are large enough to 

: transfer to the field, run a log over the list, thus 
leaving the land nearly level and a fresh place to 
set the plant. Give each plant thirty inches in the 
drill. The first cultivation should be given as 
seon as the plant has taken root. Great care 
should be taken to break the crust around the 
young plant. This has to be done with hoes. Then 
cultivate after every rain as soon as the nature 
of land will permit, giving deep cultivation at 
first and shallower as the plants get larger. After 



















the tobacco has begun to spread, the land should 
be stirred very shallow, one inch or two inches, 
as the lateral roots are then reaching out for 
food and moisture. Often the firing of tobacco 
is charged to the fertilizer when the cutting of 
the roots by improper cultivation is to blame. 

GEO. T. BULLOCK, 
Department of Agriculture Test Farm, Rocky 

Mount, N. C. 





Profits in Canning Fruits. 


Messrs Editors:—Farmers are now looking for 
something to take the place of a part of their cot- 
ton crop, and with your consent, I desire to call 
attention to what can be done in the way of can- 
ning fruits and vegetables. The farmer raises the 
fruits and vegetables and can allow them to re- 
main on the tree or vine until thoroughly ripe 
and thereby acquire their mest delicious flavor. 
He ean gather and can them same day without 
bruising or injuring them. This cannot be done 
in the large factory, therefore they cannot com- 
pete with the farmer in quality. He does most 
of the work, with the aid of his own family, and 
it is done during summer months when other 
work is over, which gives him another large ad- 
vantage in way of profits. His goods are the 
very best and a finished froduet, therefore he 
ean have a voice in pricing thera—a Inxury which 
is denied him in raising cotton, but which he 
might bring about by diversifying. The profits on 
an acre of canned tomatoes or string beans will 
run up to several hundred doilars when rightly 
managed, and all the work is done on the farm, 
and the amount that can be saved by canning 
and marketing the peaches, apples, berries, ete., 
that are usually wasted, will surprise any one who 
has not duly considered it. I think this subject 
worthy of investigation by all our progressive 
farmers. T. Wl. RANEY. 

Orange Co., N. C. 
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Notice to Cotton Growers. 


The New Orleans Cotton Growers’ Convention 
recommended that township meeting of cotton 
growers be held February 11th, and county meet- 
ings February 16th. I trust that these dates will 
be followed by our North Carolina farmers. The 
date of our State meeting will be announced next 
week, when the Editor has asked me to write at 
greater length for Progressive Farmer readers. 

JOHN S. CUNINGHAM, 
President North Carolina Cotton Growers’ and 
Business Men’s Association. 





GROWING PEANUTS. 





The Best and Cheapest Way to Cultivate and Cure 
the Crop. 


Messrs. Editors:—To make good peanuts, break 
or furrow the land good in May. Run your rows 
two and one-half feet apart. Put in 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate in the drill. Make a list on 
same with a small wing or B. D. plow without 
splitting the middle. Plant with the Cole planter, 
eight inches apart, Spanish peanuts. When the 
peas begin to come up, run a weeder ecross-wise 
the beds or rows. Then wait until all peas are 
up good, and then run cultivator (with small or 
narrow teeth on) as close to peas as you can 
without covering up. Do not let them get grassy. 

Cultivate the balance of season with cotton 
plow, and the last plowing ridge up the dirt good 
around the vines. Let them remain until the 
vines begin to show signs of being ripe. Then 
take B. D. plow, with only point on, and run 
furrow to the row directly under the vines to cut 
the top root. Let the hands follow with pitch 
forks and turn the roots up to the sun. Then 
let remain until vines wilt enough to make good 
hay (about two days), then with horse hay rake, 
raké in windrows as you would hay while there is 
no dew or water on the vines. Then haul to the 
barn and pack away. 

If they get a little hot, it will not hurt either 
the vines or nuts, unless you disturb them while 
in that condition. When you go to thrash several 
months after, you will find nice, clean white nuts 
and beautiful hay or vines. 

This is my experience for the past two years. 
I give it to the public to benefit some poor farmer 
who does not see any crop to plant except six- 
cent cotton. 

The vines will pay all the expense of the crop 
and leave the nuts for profit; and the vines thus 
treated is the best feed I can get for old stock. 
My mules kept fat for four months without any 
corn, fed on peanut vines alone. I have nothing 
to sell or gain, only the good-will of my fellow- 
man. 


HENRY N. CLARK, 
Proprietor Hazel Dell Farm. 
Halifax Co., N. C. 





Reckon the days in which you have not been 
angry. I used to be angry every day; now every 
other day; then every third and fourth day, and 
if you miss it so long as thirty days, offer a sac- 





rifice of thanksgiving to God.—Epictetus. 
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Crops, Soils and Fertilizers 


CONDUCTED BY B. W. KILGORE, 


State Chemist North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
and Director Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Inquiries of Progressive F a 
swered. & ve Farmer readers cheerfully an 











FERTILIZERS FOR COTTON: VALUE OF COT- 
TON SEED MEAL. 


Messrs. Editors:—I want you to give me a 
good mixture for cotton to put with cow-pen 
manure. My idea was to buy 16 per cent acid and 
kainit (or potash) in place of kainit. Now please 
tell me about how to mix it and how much per 
acre to put. I don’t want to use anything but 
cotton-seed meal, acid, and potash or kainit. Will 
have a nice lot of cow-pen manure. Have been 
feeding sixty head of cattle all the winter on eot- 
ton-seeed meal, hulls and pea-vine hay. Will put 
my manure out with a Smith manure spreader, 
which does nice work; spreads it smoothly and 
regularly. 

I don’t want to. buy any commercial fertilizer 
this time if I can help it. I was thinking of using 
400 pounds cotton-seed meal, 200 pounds 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, 100 pounds kainit, or 50 
pounds potash. Would that be too much meal 
and not enough acid! Please write a good long 
plece in your paper in regard to a mixture of 
this kind; all about how much to use and how 
to prepare same; and if that same mixture would 
do after pea stubble where oats -were planted 
and then sowed in peas at the rate of one bushel 
per acre. ‘ 

You can cither answer through your paper or 
private letter. We enjoy reading your paper, and 
hope you will later on give us some good formula 
to manure corn with. I bought an Angus bull 
from Mr. A. L. French two years ago and have 
some nice grade Angus steers. [loping to hear 
from you soon, I am, 

Yours truly, 
GRAHAM MeKINNON. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 


In reply to the foregoing inquiry of G. McK. 
regarding fertilizer for cotton, we would suggest 
the use of the following formula: 


Pounds. 
Acid phosphate—16 per cent.......... 200 
ee a | ae . 200 
ee eer ee 


This mixture will contain: available phosphoric 
acid, 7.8 per cent; ammonia, 3.4 per cent; potash, 
2.5 per cent. 

Four hundred to 800 pounds of this mixture, 
in the drill, befere planting, will give good results; 
500 to 600 pounds being the usual application of a 
fertilizer of this grade for cotton. If the land 
is at all subject to rust, 100 pounds, or even 125 
pounds of kainit, may be used instead of 75 
pounds, as the kainit tends to reduce, and in some 
eases, to prevent rust. One pound of muriate of 
potash may take the place of four pounds of 
kainit in this or other mixtures, as the muriate 
contains four times the amount of actual potash 
that kainit does. It is better to use kainit for 
cotton where there is a tendency to rust. 

The mixture may be made by spreading: on a 
smooth floor the acid phosphate, upon which pour 
evenly the meal and then the kainit or muriate, 
mix with hoe until the color appears uniform and 
then put through a sand screen, if necessary, to 
get rid of lumps, which should be broken up and 
put in good shape for drilling. This formula will 
give good results on pea stubble, though if the 
land be reasonably productive, with a tendency to 
produce a large stalk of cotton, the amount of 
meal in the mixture can be reduced about one- 
third. The main thing left in the pea stubble is 
ammonia, which, with that added in the cotton- 
seed meal, may be sufficient to produce too great 
a growth of stalk for good fruitage and early 
maturity. On most sandy lands this is not the 





case. A knowledge of the land will enable the user 
to judge of this. 

The manure from feeding cattle on cotton- 
seed hulls and meal and pea-vine hay will be very 
valuable, it being especially rich in ammonia. 
When in reasonably dry condition it will usually 
contain three-fourths to one and one-quarter per 
cent of ammonia. A ton would thus carry fifteen 
to twenty or more pounds of ammonia, which 
would be equal to that contained in 200 to 250 
pounds of cotton-seed meal of good grade. The 
ammonia in the manure, however, will not be as 
readily available as that in the meal, and where 
it is put out broadcast more will be required to 
produce the same effect the first year than where 
it is put in the drill, though the after-effect broad- 


east will be more lasting. Two to three tons of 


this manure, broadeast, per acre, with about 400 
pounds of the following mixture, should give a 
good yield of cotton: 


Pounds. 
CC Ae NT EO TRE 


ce a 





How Knowledge Pays. 


In a letter written by an intelligent man, a 
school teacher, who was also a farmer, says the 
Journal of Agriculture, we are impressed by one 
statement: “Had I known then what I do now, 
I might have saved half my fertilizer bill by omit- 
ting the nitrogen after I got clover to grow.” See 
what even a small fact may often be worth to a 
man if he knows it. This man had in seven years, 
after he had gotten his farm to growing clover 
well, spent hundreds of dollars for chemical fer- 
tilizers in which the most expensive ingredient was 
nitrogen. He finally found out by accident that 
the nitrogen in his fertilizer was of no real bene- 
fit, and it dawned upon him that he might for all 
that time have been buying some cheap acid phos- 
phate and potash, and had just as good results. 
Certainly there is no business in which study and 
thorough knowledge of the subject is worth more 
than in farming. And now that the science of 
chemistry is known to have such an important 
bearing on the thorough understanding of farm- 
ing, this subject ought to be more generally read 
by farmers; at least that portion of it which re- 
lates to plant foods and the composition of soils; 
and every farmer ought to have an experimental 
farm on a small seale to test for himself anything 
that he may think of. 





More Hints on Terracing. 


Messrs. Editors:—I see Catawba and Dr. Free- 
man have gotten up the question of terracing 
which is the deepest subject before our farmers. 
For this dirt is man’s and the Government’s hopes 
for living, and I love every man that tries to take 
care of his land. Now I was the first man 
in my part of Wake or adjoining counties that 
begun Dr. Freeman’s plan, and I was laughed at 
for two or three years by most of the traveling 
public. But now my way has become the public 
sentiment as being right, and is practiced all over 
my section. Dr. Freeman’s plan is right on land 
that is hilly. Work it on a level. But land that 
lies more level there should be one-half inch to the 
rod, tilting the water at both ends. 

This will take out the surplus water and prevent 
these level lands from sog and sour—unless 
you will put an underdraining, which should be 
done if we want to farm in a business way. Of 
course, it will cost $50 or $60 per acre, but your 
money }will return in two or three years. Then 
you hafe got land that will manure and will stand 
wet ard dry for all time to come. For it is the 
exessive wet that makes the dry hurt your crops, 
unless it is a very porous clay, like unto the moun- 
tain section—with a loose underdraining—the 
home of apples and cabbage that don’t rot. 

Now Dr. Freeman, give your leveler lands a 
little tilt: but your sides, work on a level, for 
the water can soak down on a hillside faster than 
it can on more level lands. Therefore, your crops 
are subject to damage from wet if you hold all of 
the water. I speak that I do know. Love to all 
land-savers. WAKE. 


Wake Co., N. C. 





ONIONS AND BUNCH CROPS. 





A Series of Experiments at the Texas Station Teaches 
Important Lessons. 


Bulletin No. 77, of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station is now in press and will soon 
be ready for distribution. It is entitled “Onions 
and Bunch Crops at Beeville,” and is prepared by 
J. K. Robertson, Superintendent of Beeville Sta- 
tion, and Edward C. Green, Assistant Horticul- 
turist. The following are in brief the results of 
the experiments and tests reported: 

1. In the yield test of irrigated and unirrigated 
onions it was found that the actual cost of four 
irrigations given during the season was $11.50 
per acre, and the increased yield from the applica- 
tion of water amounted to 18,820 pounds over that 
of the unirrigated field. The field of the irrigated 
plat was at the rate of 38,560 pounds (or 676 bush- 
els) per acre. 

The methods employed in planting, cultivating, 
harvesting, ete., are set forth in detail that the 
bulletin may be of service to those who are grow- 
ing this crop for the first time. Methods are given 
for the detection and control of that most seri- 
ous insect enemy of the onion, thrips. 

2. In a test of nineteen varieties of onions, the 
Red Bermuda proved the most satisfactory and 
productive. 

3. In the yield test with bunch beets it was 
found that the cost of production and harvesting 
amounted to $132.78 per acre, and the net return 
from sales were $675.10. Methods employed in 
raising and shipping are given in detail. 

4. In a test of twelve varieties of beets, the 
Electric and the Crimson Globe proved most de- 
sirable for market purposes. 

5. In the yield test with radishes, the cost of 
production and harvesting was at the rate of 
$56.04 per acre, and the net returns from sales 
amounted to $392.70. The time from sowing seed 
until the last of the harvest was forty-five days. 
Methods employed in the production and market 
ing of this crop are given in detail. 

6. The important matter of icing barrels of 
radishes so that this very perishable vegetable can 
be shipped safely by express, is fully considered, 
and the most successful method clearly set forth. 

7. In a test of twenty-eight varieties of radishes, 
the Searlet Turnip White Tipped proved most 
valuable for market purposes. When a long va- 
riety is desired, the Market Gardener’s Long Sear- 
let is most satisfactory, and for the home table 
the Rose Colored China and Icicle are recom- 
mended. 

8. In a test of twenty-one varieties of lettuce, 
Big Boston, Hanson and California Cream Butter 
gave good results among the heading sorts. Ten- 
nis Ball proved earliest of the varieties tested. 

9. Suggestions are given on the choice, prepa- 
ration and irrigation of the lettuce crop, and a 
method presented for the prevention of injury 
from the ravages of the white grub. 

10. In a test of sixteen varieties of turnips, the 
Purple Top White Globe and the White Dutch 
Strap Leaf proved most valuable for market gar- 
den purposes. 

This bulletin may be obtained without cost by 
addressing a request to John A. Craig, Director, 
College Station, Texas. 





The Joy of Gardening. 


The way to have more and better vegetables for 
less work is to plan the garden in February in- 
stead of waiting until May. Every one who fails 
to draw a diagram of his garden is likely to be 
swamped by the spring rush. Without a plan you 
are sure to plant too much of one thing and 
not enough of another. The only possible objeec- 
tion to planning the garden in winter is that 
it may “seem like work.” The obvious reply is, 
“Don’t make work of it. Enjoy it.” If you have 
never tasted the joys of planning, begin now.— 
From the Garden Magazine. 
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THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


PLAN FOR PIEDMONT FARMERS 


The writer of this paragraph for the last fifteen 
years has been urging the farmers of the Pied- 
mont-country to raise an abundance of corn, small 
grain, sorghum, meat and potatoes for the supply 
of the farm and then to make cotton the surplus 
erop, whether it is bringing three or thirty cents 
at. planting time. Many of our friends have 
followed this plan. Long ago they cut down their 
cotton acreage. They did not increase it last year 


‘when cotton was 12 to 15 cents in the spring 


months. Such farmers have been making four to 
eight bales to the horse, but they are generally able 
to sell a little corn, pea-vine hay, seed wheat and 


‘oats. Then they can always spare a few hams 


in the summer and they generally have a milk 
cow or two for sale. They are eating pure flour 
of best quality made out of home-raised wheat at 
our own mills. This is not a cotton belt, such as 
the farmers have in the middle of the State, and 
we again urge farmers to adopt a settled plan and 
always pitch their crops in accordance with that 
plan. One farmer said to-day: “I sowed enough 
wheat last fall to do me a year with some to 
spare, and I would have done the same thing, if 
cotton had been 20 cents and flour $2 a barrel.” 
That was the right kind of pluck. One year with 
another, a good plan vigorously pursued, will 
pay better than changing to suit the prices of 
farm products. 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 


Let not farmers be disheartened about the 
price of cotton. This was a great country before 
any cotton was made. If cotton never gets to 
12 cents again, we have the land, the climate and 
the facilities for making it a most prosperous and 
progressive section of the Union. The first step 
in improving the soil is a wise rotation of crops. 
This is the season of the year to plan for that. 
There ean be no rotation without small grain. 
This is not a clover section. Alfalfa may do well, 
but it will not be planted generally. Our farmers 
will tsick to cotton, corn, small grain, peas, and 
in some sections to tobaceo. We consider this a 
wise rotation: Corn, with peas planted or sown 
first year; small grains followed with peas sown 
broadeast or planted thick and cultivated the see- 
ond year; cotton the third year. That will bring 
back to corn again. During this three-year period 
each lot of land should be sub-soiled once or 
twice. It would be better to do it every year. 
Such a rotation will improve poor land and keep 
up better land to a high state of production. The 
farmers who have been following this plan several 
years generally have something to sell the year 
round, and if they are holding a few bales of 
cotton, they are not shedding many tears. 

CHAS. PETTY. 

Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





GINNERS’ REPORT. 


It Shows 9,717,693, Compared With 7,168,381 Bales 
in the Same Counties Last Year. 


The census report of cotton ginned to January 
16 in 695 counties shows 9,717,693 bales, counting 
half bales as round bales, compared with 7,168,381 
bales in the same counties last year. The quan- 
tity ginned in these counties between December 
13 and January 16 is 494,954 running bales. To 
December 13, 1904, the remaining number of un- 
reported counties had ginned 2,748,738 counting 
round bales as half bales. Four hundred and sev- 
enty-seven ginneries refused to report. The 
quantity previous returned by these has been 
brought forward in this report without addition. 
The total number brought forward is 134,111 run- 


ning bales. 





The flower of contentment does not require any 
particular soil, and blooms the twelve months 
through. 





Live Stock and Dairy 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 


Professor of Agriculture, N. C. A. & M. College, and Agri- 
culturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 


Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered, 











Io—2— I0. 


10—2—10 and More Live Stock Will Bring Ten Cent 
Cotton—The Best Way Out: 


Messrs. Editors:—I believe 10—2—10 will make 
10-cent cotton for all time. For the past dozen 
years, as a stockman, I have been preaching the 
doctrine that all now understand, i. e., to get 10- 
cent cotton, raise less cotton and more stock, 
grass and corn. 

I know it is hard to kiss the hand that chastises 
us, even for our own good—whatever it is that has 
placed the cotton farmer in his present position 
is, I believe, for his future good. 

There is no crop in the world that the farmer is 
so completely the master of the situation as that 
of cotton. The world cannot compete. It is his 
own foolishness that ruins him. It is the height 
of absurdity to blame the speculators, and, by the 
way, he did not blame them last year when the 
said speculator ran the price of cotton to 17 cents, 
thereby putting the price higher than the manu- 
facturer could sell his goods, which resulted in 
demand cut off and a large percentage lost for- 
ever, 

lll agree to take the farmers’ cotton at 10 
cents by organizing a syndicate to handle it, if 
they will only follow this simple plan: Let every 
tlow that makes thirty or forty acres of cotton 
throughout our Southland cut off twelve acres 
from that acreage. Jl not speak of corn, for that 
will follow if he raises the stock. First, let him 
get ten acres of bermuda grass, and that will be 
very easy for the most of them, and then in the 
next sixty days plant two acres of alfalfa (bet- 
ter five). This can be done this spring. This 
means ten or twelve acres of the finest pastures in 
the world, and the first step in the stock proposi- 
tion. 

Then buy some good stock—he cannot raise 
much, hence wants the best, no matter whether 
beef or dairy cows, pig's, sheep or mares for mule 
raising. With his good stock he will soon want 
more and his stock industry is then established. 
Then forever the question of 10-cent cotton is 
settled. 

A reeent editorial in a newspaper showed 
that Southern farmers get 50 per cent more 
for corn than does the Western man. He has 
his customer in his neighbor. Yet a large percent- 
age of our meal, corn and hay comes from the 
West. 

Mind, I don’t argue in favor of raising corn to 
compete with the Western man, or wheat. I know 
he cannot do it, i. e., in the world’s market for 
export. But he can save the railroad transporta- 
tion and several commissions by raising what he 
and his neighbors need for home consumption. 
This profit which he wastes ean go into his bank 
account. He can feed his own pigs and save 50 
per cent profit again. 

I have just sold my surplus pork, fattened on 
cow-peas, artichokes and corn, for $8 per 100 
pounds, which is over 50 per cent saved, against 
my Western brethren. My ten acres of bermuda 
grass I expect to raise three or four calves on 
so as to have my own beef this fall. I have plenty 
butter, eggs and chickens, and from my half dozen 
litters of Berkshires I'll sell some to my neighbors 
and have plenty of pork. My alfalfa gives me 
ton for ton as much protein as does a ton of 
wheat bran shipped from the West and costing $27 
per ton here. My artichokes, an acre, cost me 
$2, will feed my young pigs two months. Then 
they get cow-peas and corn, and no one has finer 
pork than I. 

In such a short letter one can only touch the 


mountain tops, not enlarge or illustrate. But 
just sketched, it seems the farmers ought to see it. 
It is easier work, uses less men, saves expenses, 
and as soon as it is advertised that every plow has 
cut off 30 per cent of its acreage by putting in ten 
acres of bermuda and two acres of alfalfa, the 
world will see the Southern farmer has come to 
his senses and proposes to manage the simplest 
of economic laws and the independent. Raising 
his own food means adding 50 per cent to the 
price of his surplus crop. Farmers of the South, 
will you do it? Take 10—2—10 for your system 
and see if you don’t make it true. You are used 
to 10—2—2, only in the new figures I give you (by 
raising your nitrogen in alfalfa instead of buy- 
ing it), a chance to save half your fertilizer bills, 
and with one-third less cotton ground to go over, 
have better crop. I don’t believe in going to the 
extreme and cutting off one-half. That is too 
much, and would be useless, for next year would 
see a big crop again. But I know stock raised 
in small quantities will result as above. It did it 
for you previous to 1860. Why not come to your 
senses and do it again? Laugh at speculators in- 
stead of having them doing the laughing act. 
I. C. WADE. 
Cornelia, Ga. 





Poultry for Market. 


All who grow and sell poultry of any kind, as 
dressed poultry, should learn to dry-pick them at 
| home. When prepared in this way, they are 
much more attractive or presentable for the pur- 
rose intended than when sold alive or scalded and 
picked. Dry-picked poultry of all kinds, inelud- 
ing geese, ducks, turkeys, and squabs, if of good 


quality, sell for better prices in the open market 
than they will if scalded. For home use or quick 
consumption, scalding will answer the purpose, 
but when sent any distance, or if to be kept for 
any length of time, dry-picking is by far the best. 

When packed for shipping, if to go but a short 
distance, in cold weather, wrap each fowl separate- 
ly in clean white or manila paper and pack lose 
and firm in a clean box, barrel or keg. Never use 
soiled or printed paper for this purpose. Always. 
use clean packages of whatever kind you may se- 
lect. Dirty or unattractive packing or packages 
count against the value of the shipment. A mixed 
lot of good, medium, or inferior quality, usually 
sells at the value of the poorest of the whole lot. 
Careful grading of the shipment, as well as neat 
dressing and packing, adds to the attractiveness 
of the shipment and guarantees the best prices for 
it. There is always a quick demand for the best 
at good prices.—Country Gentleman. 





Valuable Stock Book Free. 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to eall the attention 
of every reader of The Progressive Farmer family 
to the great opportunity to secure the latest and 
most authentic book on the diseases of cattle with- 
out costing them more than a postal card. The 
book referred to is the “Special Report on Dis- 
eases of Cattle,” just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. The report was prepared by Drs. 
Pearson, Murray, Atkinson, Lowe, Harbaugh. 
Law, Dickson, Mohler, Trumbower, Salmon, 
Smith and Stiles, and is a book of 533 pages, con- 
taining many illustrations. Its table of contents 
suggésts how high is its value: Administration 
of medicines—Diseases of the digestive organs— 
Poisons and poisoning—Diseases of the heart, 
blood vessels, and lymphatics—Non-contagious 
diseases of the organs of respiration—Diseases 
of the nervous system—Diseases of the urinary 
organs—Diseases of the generative organs—Dis- 
eases following parturition—Diseases of young 
calves—Bones: Diseases and accidents—Surgical 
operations—Tumors affecting cattle—Diseases of 
the skin—Diseases of the foot—Diseases of the 
eye and its appendages—Diseases of the ear— 
Infectious diseases of cattle—The animal para- 
sites of cattle—Mycotie stomatitis in cattle. This 
is a Congressional publication and the allotment 
to the Department is so small that it will have 
none for general distribution. Persons desiring 
copies of the report should apply to their Senators, 
Representatives or delegates in Congress. All 
that is necessary in order to get this valuable work 
is to write a letter, at once, to your Senator or 
Representative, requesting him to send you a copy. 
Be prompt about’ this, for the edition may soon 
be exhausted, and a new edition not published for 





some time. STOCKMAN. 
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I. B. PARKER 


ON THE NEW 


ORLEANS MEETING. 





State Agent Parker of the North Garolina Gotton Growers 
Association Reviews the Work of the Inter-State Gotton 
Gonvention for Progressive Farmer Readers. 


Probably the largest, most im- 
portant and far-reaching convention 
of farmers that ever met in the 
United States gathered at New Or- 
leans last week to discuss methods 
and take some specific action in re- 
gard to the cotton situation. From 
the time the convention was called 
to order by President Harvie Jor- 
dan on Tuesday, the 24th, until with 
a rap of the gavel it was adjourned 
on Thursday night sine die, the con- 
vention was a continuous feriod of 
intense interest and earnest work. 

Twenty-five hundred delegates had 
assembled from every cotton grow- 
ing State and Territory with one 
common purpose in view. The dele- 
gates from Texas were just as much 
interested and as loyal to the con- 
vention as were those from North 
Carolina. The delerates from Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory vied with 
those from Georgia and Florida. The 
delegates from no State were out of 
line or out of harmony with those 
from all the other States. It has 
never been my pleasure to see such 
unanimity of purpose exhibited nor 
such’ a determination to carry out 
the wishes of those whom they rep- 
resented as was shown by all the peo- 
ple composing that great conven- 
tion. 

Every one wanted to know what 
was just the right thing to do, and 
was then just as anxious to do it. 
The small farmer with his few bales 
of cotton stood by the side of the 
large planter with his hundreds or 
thousands, and both were equally in 
earnest and determined to take a 
bold stand for their homes and their 
country. Information was welcomed 
from any reliable source, and ad- 
dresses from all the speakers were 
attentively listened to. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CONVENTION. 


“TI greet you on an occasion which 
presents the most serious and criti- 
cal situation to the whole people of 
the South since 1860,” said President 
Jordan in his opening address. “The 
result of your delibertaions in this 
convention during the next two days 
will demonstrate to the world, either 
the ability of the South to success- 
fully manage her own affairs, or her 
utter inability to measure up to that 
high standard of business sagacity 
so well exhibited by other sections of 
this great Union. 

“—“Tf our systems are wrong, let us 
overthrow them and bring into ae- 
tivity modern methods which will 
quickly cure the ills with which we 
are afflicted. 

“If we have rushed headlong to- 
ward destruction, with an utter dis- 
regard of what the end would be, let 
us call a halt and at once begin 
to rectify the troubles that are fast 
bringing annihilation upon us. 

“If present difficulties are due to 
oppression from without, then let 








us shatter the fetters that bind us 
like slaves to foreign masters and 
go forth from this convention as 
freemen, worthy to bear the laurels 
of free-born American citizens.” 

These opening sentences of Mr. 
Jordan seemed to voice the sentiment 
of all present; and acted as an in- 
spiration and guide to the acts of the 
delegates throughout the entire con- 
vention. 

In this review of the convention 
and the work completed and out- 
lined—which is intended only to sup- 
plement and_ enliven the excellent 
business rerort in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer—I should be glad 
to quote from all of the many excel- 
lent addresses before that body, but 
want of space forbids. However, I 
eannot refrain from quoting from 
some of them because of their sig- 
nificance. 

Probably no address was listened 
to with more earnest attention than 
was that of Mr. Brittin, President 
of the New Orleans Cotton 
change. His position in the cotton 
world commanded the attention of 
the delegates, and his address was 
well received by the convention. He 
spoke from a knowledge of the facts 
based on accurate information cob- 
tained by years of hard studying the 
cotton trade and all problems con- 
nected with it. 


SOME NEVER-TO-BE FORGOTTEN FAOTS, 


Ex- 


After reviewing the history of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange and 


its advantages and benefits to the 
cotton growers of the South, Mr 


Brittin declared: “Cotton is low in 
price by reason of one cause, and 
one cause only. Remedy or 1emove 
that cause and prices will go up with 
a bound, irresistible to the combined 
short selling of all the ‘bears’ on 
earth. You have but to sean the 
records of the two years past to 
abundantly prove this. No! Values 
of all earth’s great products are 
regulated by the unchangeable laws 
of supply and emand. All the rec- 
ords of the past confirm this state- 
ment, and I challenge contradiction 
of the verity of this stubborn fact.” 

Speaking in regard to the low 
prices at which cotton is selling, and 
a proper solution for these low 
prices, Mr. Brittin further said: 
“Cotton, as all will admit, is doubt- 
less below cost of production, and 
therefore unprofitable to the pro- 
ducer. You seek a remedy, or rather 
I should say, a preventive. There 
is but one possible, and one only. It 
is supreme folly to seek any other. 
As these low prices follow as the re- 
sult of threatened over supply, it is 
hopeless to expect a restoration of 
values till a reduction of such sup- 
ply is made commensurate with the 
world’s demands and _ requirement. 
How is that to be done? You are 
here to give response to that in- 


, 





quiry. Plant less cotton, reduce the 
acreage, say 25 per cent at least, 
and you have the remedy beyond 
question. I will not draw a dismal 
picture if this remedy is not applied. 
I can only reneat, it is absolutely 
hopeless to expeet any permanent ad- 
vance unless such measures are 
adopted. With any failure to do 
this, it appears to me we shall again 
enter a period of painful and severe 
depression, which will engulf thou- 
sands in absolute ruin. ..... I 
warn you not to be misled when 
planting time arrives by any tempor- 
ary advance which then or mean- 
while may occur, and on such ac- 
count fail to carry into rigid effect 
any agreement reached by you look- 
ing to acreage reduction. Do not 
be lured to ruin by any such false 
hopes. As surely as lead sinks in 
the waters of the sea when dropped 
therein will prices sink to a still 
lower level than has yet been reach- 
ed should it come to pass there is 
no substantial cotton acreage reduc- 
tion.” 

The above are words of wisdom 
drawn from years of close study and 
praetical experience. They should 
ring clearly in the ears of every cot- 
ton farmer in the South who may 
well consider their importance. 


AS TO THE MAN WHO WON'T FIGHT 
WITH HIS BRETHREN, 


Mr. Brittin advised organization 
of all the cotton farmers, and co- 
operation with the business interests 
of the South as the proper means of 
putting into practice and carrying 
out the above propositions. 

He said there might be an occa- 
sional farmer who would not want 
to enter into the movement, but the 
pressure would become so great 
such an one would not long stay out 
to act as a stumbling block to his 
own and his neighbor’s interests. 

“Just forty-three years ago,” said 
Mr. Brittin, “I left this city a beard- 
less youth carrying a musket to be 
gone, as I thought, ninety days. But 
my stay continued until arms were 
laid down at Appomattox. I did no 
more than thousands of others did. 
My companions in the city were my 
companions and comrades in arms. 
A few, a very few, did not take up 
arms and go to the front in defense 
of their country and their rights as 
we saw them. These few were de- 
spised by those who dared to go, by 
their friends who were unable to go, 
and most of all by the women of 
the city, and until this day those who 
are alive have been unhonored citi- 
zens.” 

The inference to be drawn from 
the above illustration is so very plain 
that it is hardly worth while to 
make the application. However, I 
will say it was intended to show how 
the man refusing to enter into the 
fight now on and ally himself with 
the farmers of the South should be 
considered a traitor to their cause 
and receive the condemnation of all 
good people. 


THE WORK OF THE CONVENTION. 
As has already been told in your 


columns, the permanent organization 
of the Southern Cotton Association 





was effected with Harvie Jordan, 
President. The Progressive Farmer 
and Cotton Plant has also’ printed 
in full the resolutions for reducing 
the acreage to be planted in 1905 and 
the reduction of fertilizers to be 
used, 25 per cent; also the resolution 
to hold all cotton now on hand for 
ten cents per pound. 

There was a_ note of warning 
sounded against letting exporters, 
buyers, or cotton mill men have any 
cotton at all on the smooth proposi- 
tion that is now being made all over 
the country proposing to advance five 
or six cents per pound on cotton, 
without any charge for interest or 
storage, and settle for the cotton at 
any time between now and the first 
of May or June. To accept these 
propositions will be to thwart the 
very purposes of the convention. As 
long as the farmers wil! accept any 
such propositions they may expect 
the price, of cotton to practieally re- 
main where it now is. The thing to 
do is to absolutely cut off the sup- 
ply until a price of ten cents per 
round has been reached, and then 
market slowly. A great many ex- 
porters and cotton mills are short 
and must have cotton. If they ean- 
not get it at prevailing prices, they 
will be forced to pay more. (I have 
before me a letter from a cotton 
broker dated January 961, 1905, in 
which he says: “February spinners 
are needing cotton and can no longer 
defer deliveries. It is probable that, 
owing to transfer of contracts from 
December January, and frem 
January to February, no less than 
three-fourths of a million bales are 


to 


under engagement for February 
shipment. The crisis has thus be- 
come acute. The _ spinners needs 


cotton and the exporter who owes it 
must get it for him. The result is 
not difficult to foresee.) 

Already this review is too leng, but 
I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the very fine addresses of !Ion. Thos. 
E. Watson, of Georzia. anil Hon. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, of Ala- 
bama. Both addresses were strong 
and forceful, but Mr. Watson’s 
especially caught the convention 
and held it as no othcr speaker did. 
The entire Georgia delegation was 
proud of Tom Watson, as he was 
familiarly called. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA DELEGATES. 


The following delegates from 
North Carolina were in attendance 
and were individually and eollective- 
ly faithful to every duty assigned 
them: S. L. Patterson, W. F. Wood- 
ard, O. J. Spears, Geo. Parrott, J. 
A. Brown, R. M. Neison, I. B. 
Parker, J. P. Allison, W. 8S. Pharr, 
E. R. Wilson, J. E. Person, W. E. 
Harris, Geo. W. Best, J. A. Shine, 
Jas. W. Hall, A. -C. Green, A. L. 
McGaskill, D. M. Pugh, :3. Taylor, 
H. C. Dockery, G. W. Ford, J. H. 
Robbins, J. L. Bailey, J. M. Fairley, 
W. C. Whitaker, W. G. Allen, M. 9. 
Lane, J. Z. Falls and J. B. Haywood. 
Mr. H. C. Dockery was eleeted chsir- 
man of the North Carolina delega- 
tion, also Vice-President from this 
State for the convention then in ses- 
sion. 


Mr. J. A. Brown and Mr. J. M, 
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Fairley were elected exécutive com- 
mitteemen for North Carolina. 
WHEN MEETINGS ARE TO BE HELD. 


A eomplete plan of organization 
was arranged for, suggesting that in 
each township where no organization 
has been effected, the farmers meet 
February 11th, at 2 p. m., to effect 
a township organization; that county 
mectings be held at the county-seats 
February 16th and that State meet- 
ings be held February 21st. 

A resolution was adopted recog- 
nizing and endorsing the work of or- 
ganization that has already been ae 
complished in the several States. 
This was done to prevent going over 
and doing the work again that has 
already been done. However. I 
think it the desire of the Executive 
ommittee to have State meetings in 
every cotton growing State on Feb- 
ruary 22nd, to complete State organ- 
izations. 

Townships and counties that have 
not yet arranged a date for meeting 
might observe the above dates. 

The following is taken from The 
Times-Democrat, of New Orleans, 
as some estimates of the importance 
of this meeting: 

“President A. Brittin, of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, declared 
the gathering the best, in every sense, 
he had ever seen. Its work, he char- 
acterized as marvelous. 

“Seeretary Hester, of the Cotton 
Exchange, echoed this praise, and ad- 
ded to it. 

“President Harvic Jordan pledged 
himself to work with his heart and 
his mind for the work that he 
deemed the grandest in the history 
of the South, to prove himself in 
some way worthy of the honor he felt 
to be the hiehést ever granted a 
Southern man since the Civil War.” 

Tt now remains for the individual 
eotton farmer to stand firm and do 
his part, firmly adhering to every 
principle of the organization, and al! 
will be well. To do less, will prove 
ourselves to be cowards and unworthy 
of the privileges and blessings that 
are the rightful heritage of a brave 
and fearless people. 

T. B. PARKER, 
State Agent, North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ and Business Men’s 
Association. Raleigh. 





Wake County Cotton Farmers. 


All Wake County cotton farmers 
are requested to meet at their re- 
spective township voting precincts on 
Saturday, February 11th, 2 p. m., to 
perfect the township organizations 
of the Cotton Growers’ Association. 
It is very important that every farm- 
er identify himself with the move- 
ment so that we may act in unison 
in our endeavors to bring about bet- 
ter prices for cotton. 

The Wake County meeting is eall- 
ed to meet in Raleigh, at the court- 
house, on Wednesday the 22nd, at 12 
o’clock. A full attendance at that 
meeting is desired. Let every town- 
ship, at the Saturday meeting, ap- 
point delegates to attend the coun- 
ty mecting on the 21st. 

N. M. BLALOCK, 
Secretary pro tem. Wake County 
Cotton Growers’ Convention. 





South Carolina Alliance News. 


Messrs. Editors:—-I will again en- 
deavor to let your many readers hear 
from the dear old “Palmetto State,” 
and especially Lexington County. 

We held our regular County Alli- 
ance meeting with the Rightwell Sub, 
at Piney Woods school-house, Janu- 
ary 13th, and despite the inclemency 
of the weather, we had a goodly num- 
ber present which showed their de- 
votion to the noble Order. A great 
deal of interest was manifested in 
the reorganization of the defunct 
Subs of the Farmers’ Alliance, which 
has done more for the improvement 
and education of the farmers than 
any other organization thev have ever 
had. Our Alliance is interested in 
all that tends to the interest of the 
farmer and the prosperity of our 
country. 

I attended the South Carolina 
State Alliance held in Columbia last 
July. The Order was largely repre- 
sented by counties, and Subs seems 
to be in good working order. Our 
State officers are: President, Hon. 
D. F. Efird, Lexington, S. C.; Secre- 
tarv-Treasurer. Hon. J. F. Nisbet, 
Laneaster, 8. C. Our county officers 
are: Ptesident, Jas. B. Addy, Peak. 
S. C.: Secretary, Dr. J. J. Bickley, 
Chapin, S. C. 
“trying to hold the fort” with our 
dear old sister State—North Caro- 
lina. I hope to see the grand old 


So vou see we are 


Farmers’ Alliance organized and _ re- 
organized in every county and State 
in the Union. Then we ean stand 
to the “Cotton Exchange,” and all 
other trusts and combinations and 
sav: “We will,” or “We will not.” 
Let us stand firm on _ the 
“bulls” and 
“bears” are bursted, and not sell one 


cotton 
question until all the 


bale for less than ten ecents—the 
just price which we ought to have 
for the fleeey staple. 

Now Messrs Editors, I cannot close 
my article without asking every sub- 
seriber to get his neighbor to sub- 
seribe for your noble paper, which 
is doing so much for the farmers 
and their interests. I have several 
parties who have told me that they 
will subseribe as soon as they sell 
cotton. 

With best wishes for the Editors 
and all the readers of this paper, and 
hoping that yotr paper may find its 
way into every farmer’s home in the 
Carolinas, I am, 


A FARMER. 


Lexington Co., 8S. C. 





Robeson Farmers Organizing. 


Messrs. Editors: The cotton farm- 
ers of Robeson County are solid on 
the cotton question. Mr. Theodore 
H. Price’s cotton letter in the News 
and Observer this week telling them 
they had better sell cotton at 6 cents 


has made some of the farmers more 
determined to hold, and then it is 
only a matter of time when they will 
see cotton turn back. The acreage 
in cotton will be greatly reduced in 
Robeson—we think fully 25 per cent 
or more. The farmers are organiz- 
ing in almost every township. The 
Farmers’ Alliance is spreading; we 
have eight or ten good subs now, with 
the State Lecturer in the county, and 
we expect twenty or more in the near 
future. J. EK. CARLYLE. 
Robeson Co., N. C. 





THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, Febuary 6, 1905. 





Prices Leora ie 
Prices this date last year ........... ne | 
Receipts to date 
Receipts same period lakt year..... 12,634 bales 











WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, February 6, 1905. 









































Peanuts, Prime, N. O., DU, 28 1DB......00000... 00 95 
" Extra Prime, N. C., bu............... 1.00 
o BU ONRNG Vie osecscancdcen tesnshese seed eussssses caschocsees 1.10 
= Prime, Virginia, bu............ ... 85 
“  _ &xtra Prime, Virginia, bu....... .... 90 
Ag Fancy, Virginia....... Raciauncehacedscacees 95 
“ BPOMIGh ccccsrorccccccresrevoceseresccece coe 85@95 
Corn, white, bu on 65 
N. C. bacon, hams, Ib --14@15 
- fc BHOUIAETS......c00eee00 1] 
$6 66 sides. SOSSHS SESSESOOSSO SES GES SEESEES ecoeere LO@I1 
eggs. per dozen.......... 18@20 
CHICKENS, ZTOWD...cecccecsrrercoceceveveceees 
* spring.. i ne 12% 15 
Turkeys, live lb os W% 
— . 26@27 
a OW ccccceces SOSSOOSSSSSSSOOS OSS SHOCEE cme wecae- eeecescos' 
Sweet potatoes, bu ae “4 
Beef cattle, lb a 2@8344 
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CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., February 4, 1906. 




















ChICKONSB—SPTIN .......0...0 0006 soccsencccconenss BP GED 
Eggs eeececeseee eeeeeeeceseseee Seeeeseseeoeeeoosseseeesesse Secccee 20 
Ducks . avin dadspeckueaswhavbascasioccniaeess 25 
Hens—per head eeccccceses COCCCee oeeeeeeoere @oeccccce 80 @ 85 
COPD ii cccs eeeecoeeocose eeeeeee SOSSCESSESSSSSSECES SESE SEOESSOSEOE 68 @ 70 
Oats—feed Recarossastevaseerscesvesssst 46@ 48 
MRR Mss scope cake voce sxiccseneussswesscucccncasarenecencecats 54 @ 56 
AW Aa cca cdakdne cca uence a ducticasusdeenssave cbs ccecsessesicexecss $1.00 
Hides—dry flint............cscccccsssscsseee ire 
Hides—dry salt evcecccccees Ceccccccoececs eccesccoooccee li 
Hides—green, 25 and up.......... deadeaceaseye. oF 

Ki s—green, 18 to 25 eeeeceseeres Peecceseresecoece e ™% 
Calf skins, 5 to 12 i 70 

Calf SKINS, UNMET B...........cccccceceeeeees covers 40 @ OO 
pone 4 SKINS, Full WOOL.......cccccccsscescoeee 70 @ 1.00 
MTU GUAT O Gs oc csscccacecsevecsesassecssesavecsvecesees - 85 @ 
Goat AKInNB............000 aa asaeeses Recageedvhenceceuiee 15 @B 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., February 6, 1905, 





Flour—winter patents ...............0008 5.70 @ $5.90 
se Spring patent............ccceccees 5.85 @ 6.20 
Wheat eeeeee cesses ee SSSHSHS SES SSSSOEHSS SH SESESE Fee eesees SESESEEES 1.14 
WORE, BOCLMOTR cciceccccscscccercssccccscees $1.00 @ 1.18 
Corn, Southern WHIAtE.............csecceecesees 44@ 50 
ORTH, NOs FB WHIC cccccccscossssoccsccssccsseecesss 87 
a’ | eee bsauetaseccuseocacxs 88 @ 87 
Butter, fancy imitation .............ccceseee 22 @ 28 
Butter, fancy CTEAMETY .....ccrccccececeeccrees 830@81 
Butter, Store PackKed.............cscccssescsceeees 16 @ 17 
Eggs fresh...... Ss cecancedentsosis eesusaVccdeeasenseacss 27 
Cheese, firm ms 12@ 124 
Sugar, coarse granulated ............... core $6.25 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., February 4, 1905 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 







gi ee eeeuecessawl $ 1.50 to $ 8.50 
MONROE occa casescscckadascwnsacksssnsabeaswcsectens 8.50 to 6.00 
Short to medium leaf................. 6.00 te 9.00 
DTN PORN saciciecessess cvcsseatecucseacautass 1000 to 14.00 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
BM hw sce uncsen cossecscevesesess ....8 4.50 to $ 5.50 
BHOrtE LOGS. .....<..ccccccsovecsse eer 00 to 7.50 








Medium leaf... 7.00 to 8.00 
Long leaf............ «- 8.00 to 12.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 14.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Smokers—CommMon ...,.......000 «8 7.00 to $ 9.00 
Medium......... 9.50 to 11.50 
Fine eeeeseteoereseseoseeese © 80008 SOCOCeeeeeee 32 00 to 18.00 
Cutters—Common ...... eaneccnacuveayel 11.00 to 18,00 
PENN TID oss ocnsae sacccecesssacencoceuecnss -- 12.00 to 15.00 
1s be esuadcciacaeseuseieseecstcscsiee 16.00 to 20.00 
Fanc eeeeeeeeseeeeseseeeeee CCORceeresee eeecccee 20.00 to 22.50 
Fillers—COMMOD.........cccccccseceoee . 7.00 to 8.00 
Medium eeece SOCK Se eeeeeeeeeeeseseseeee eecee 9.00 to 10 00 
NIM eos cssccccassssnacessssaees ainaete edasteve 10.50 to 11.00 
ees 12.00 to 14.00 
eS Sveseconseasscesees 14.00 to 18.00 
Medium .......... eiisedaseheweecsssnceses 18.00 to 25.00 
MN NIOIN ooo cccacecscesdsecssscsecdesesexe.s 27.00 to 85.00 
LUO ee Skscsacescuesebeusecneaes 85.00 to 40.00 
PE seikidinicnnincneins ee w... 40,00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
I ain snsicnnccitivrmnsnsonrsnenens 8 1.50 to § 8 50 
Lugs. common to good............0 4.00 to 5.00 
Lugs, good to prime ..........0000... 5.00 to 8.00 
Short leak .......cccrccccee sesVescousedsssent 800 to 19.00 
BOOT OGRE cosssccscssesscicecesscsve ... 10.00 to 1200 
WER DOLE  osiisesccsee csscccesesseccess sees 12,50 to 85.00 


CHARLOTTE COTTON ANDSEED. 
CHARLOTTE, February 4, 1905. 


These figures represent prices paid to wag 
ons: 











MEAG ONIN G5. sicsececccssseccss 14 

AEN a sacstconssscssiseceseses adacs ecw eunedeusaawecessonseeees 4 

RR NRE ca scadasiasnciesiedwacacesiessecvasavasecsanteussssce 5 to 6 

Cotton Seed......... SERS HE SHEE EESES FES SEH EEOE EEE eecccoses 18 

CAUSTIC BALSAM SUCCESSFUL 
FOR CURB. 


Hart Furnace, Md., Feb, 1, 1904. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., C@leve- 
land, Ohio:—I have used one bottle 
of your Gombault’s Caustic Balsam 
on curb. I think it is the best on the 
market. I have tried several other 
medicines but with no result.—Al- 


bert Supik. 
Standard Varieties. 


0 Send for Price-List. 


BEAR’S PECAN NURSERIES, 4ioviae’ 





PER CENT. REDUCTION 


In Price of Grafted 


Pecan Trees 
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FOUNDED 1886. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
The Agricultural Publishing Company. 
(Organized 1908.) 
OFFICE: - 10 WEST MARTIN STREET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year....... a 
Single subscription, 6 MONtHDS............c000 
Trial subscrip ion, 8 month.............. sense. a 














SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If @ subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the pe er from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 











Inoculate Your Land! 
—i 


Nitro-Gulture 


The Great Vest 
Pocket Fertilizer. 





Write for catalogue and testimonials. 


ARENDELL & CoO., 


RALEIGH, WN. C., 
Distributing Agents for North Carolina. 





When inoculated with Nitro-Culture 
one acre of Alfalfa or Clover is worth 
three acres in Cotton to any farmer. 

Aa Local dealer or agent wanted in 
every county. 














UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


A Fence—Not a Netting. 


Twisted wire cables and single wire 
uprights, made fast by the ‘‘ Union 
Lock ’? where they cross, make rectan- 
gular mesh, closely woven at the bot- 
tom to keep in small chickens, and a 
fence that will not buckle, sag or bulge, 
no matter what strain is put upon it. 
Conforms to inequalities of the ground 
without ee No top rails or bottom 
boards required. 

Heavily galvanized with Prime West- 
ern Spelter, it outwears any other fence 
we know. 

Costs no more, put up, than cheap 
fence or netting. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
H and “a 
Short Story 
for Poultry 





Raisers.”’ 


sae - 


This Trade-Mark in colors appears on 
Every Roll. 


Union Fence Company, 


114 Liberty Street. New York City. 
MILLS AT. 


New Haven, Conn.; DeKalb, Ill; Oakland, 
California. 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


By J. D. Hufham, half a century a promi- 
nent figure in Baptist life in North Carolina. 

Reminiscences by Dr. Hufham, of Rebuild- 
_ the Baptist Denomination after the war; 
re) 





T. H. PRITCHARD, 
W. M. WINGATE, 
COLUMBUS DURHAM, 
C. T. BAILEY, 


and other Baptist worthies, will appear in 


THE BIBLICAL RECORDER IN 1905 


$1.50 Yer Year. On Trial Four 
Months 50 Cents. 


Progressive Farmer subscribers who do 
not take the Biblical Recorder, ican get the 


Two Papers for $2.00. 


Remember, you must be a new'subscriber 
to the Farmer, or, the Recorder. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


‘¢ Thar’s More in the Man Than Thar is in the 
Land.’’* 


I knowed a man, which he lived in Jones, 
Which Jones is a county of red hills and stones, 
And he lived pretty much by gittin’ of loans, 
And his mules was nothin’ but skin and bones, 
And his hogs was flat as his corn-bread pones, 
And he had ’bout a thousand acres of. land. 
This man—which his name it was also Jones— 
He swore that he’d leave them old red hills and 
stones, 
Fur he couldn’t make nothin’ but yallerish cotton, 
And little o’ that, and his fences was rotten, 
And what little corn he had, hit was boughten 
And dinged ef a livin’ was in the land. 








And the longer he swore the madder he got, 
And he riz and he walked to the stable lot, 
And he hollered to Tom to come thar and hitch 
Fur to emigrate somewhar whar land was rich, 
And to quit raisin’ ecock-burrs, thistles and sich, 
And a-wastin’ ther time on the cussed land. 
So him and Tom they hitched up the mules, 
Pertestin’ that folks was mighty big fools 

That ’ud stay in Georgy ther life time out, 
Just seatchin’ a livin’, when all of ’em mought 
Git places in Texas where cotton would sprout 
By the time you could plant it in the land. 


And he driv by a house whar a man named Brown 
Was a-livin’, not fur from the edge o’ town, 

And he bantered Brown fer to buy his place, 

And he said that bein’ as money was scace, 

And bein’ as sheriffs was hard to face, 

Two dollars an acre would git the land. 


They closed at a dollar and fifty cents, 

And Jones he bought him a waggin’ and tents, 
And loaded his corn, and his wimmen and truck, 
And moved to Texas, which it tuck 

His entire pile, with the best of luck, 

To git thar and git him a little land. 

But Brown moved out on the old Jones’ farm, 
And he rolled un his breeches and bared his arm, 
And he picked all the rocks from off’n the ground,’ 
And he rooted it up and he plowed it down, 

Then he sowed his corn and his wheat in the land. 


Five years glid by, and Brown, one day 

(Which he’d got so fat that he wouldn’t weigh). 

Was a-sittin’ down, sorter lazily, 

To the bulliest dinner you ever see, 

When one of the children jumped on his knee 

And says, “Yan’s Jones, which you bought his 
land.” 


And thar was Jones, standin’ out at the fence, 
And he hadn’t no waggin’. nor mules, nor tents, 
Fur he had left Texas a-foot and cum 

To Georgy to see if he ecouldn’t git sum 
Employment. and he was lookin’ as hum- 

Ble as if he had never owned any land. 


But Brown he asked him in and he sot 

Tlim down to his vittles smokin’ hot, 

And when he had filled hisself and the floor 

Brown looked at him sharr and riz and swore 

That “whether men’s land was rich or poor, 

Thar was more in the man than thar was in the 
land.” —Sidney Lanier. 





DR FREEMAN'S HEALTH TALKS. 


III.—Eat Moderately ; Avoid Too Much Meat; Cook 
Well, and Have Fruits and Vegetables Enough. 





Messrs. Editors:—I do not know of any one 
thing that causes more distress and sickness than 
improper cating. 

This has a great deal to do with one’s feelings. 
If you eat too much you feel badly, and many 
people are put in great deal of pain and distress. 
Now if indiscretion in eating causes so much dis- 
tress and failing health, why is there so much 
of it? Your teeth are for the purpose of chewing 
what you eat, and the glands of the mouth and 
stomach secrete a liquid that digests what you 
eat. One should eat very slowly and chew every- 
thing thoroughly. This puts the food in proper 
condition to be digested by the liquid secreted 
by the glands of the mouth and stomach. 

When you eat slowly and chew your food thor- 





*Thisis No. 16 of a serie of Southern Poems selected es- 


pecially for The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant b 
the Editor. - 7 





oughly the food is digested readily and the appe- 
tite is satisfied before you have eaten too much. 
Don’t over-load your stomach at any time, and 
by no means when you are eating food which you 
have not been in the habit of eating. 

Now when you sit down to eat, think about 
what you are doing. Take your time and be sure 
to eat no more than your stomach will digest and 
assimilate. All beyond this will do harm and 
cause trouble. 

Reader, this is a very important matter when 
you consider the far-reaching effect it has upon 
your chances for enjoying this life. Each one 
hds the power of making his own happiness by 
his earefully dieting himself. 

Be sure, too, that what you eat is well cooked 
and done. But the one thing which does the most 
harm is too much grease. Here most cooks are at 
fault. Now remember, reader, just this: When 
you cut your meat to fry, have a very sharp knife 
and slice your meat very thin and then fry until 
just done, and not to a crackling, as most country 
housewives do. Use as little grease as possible 
in all your cooking, and eat as little fried victuals 
as possible. Vegetables and fruits are our best 
foods for health. 

Give children fruit to eat instead of candy. 
You see, a good garden and plenty of fruits are 
conducive to health. Now is the time to start to 
have a good garden and plenty of fruit. Do this 
and save doctors’ bills, much suffering, and bad 
looks. 

When you have ruined your stomach by wrong 
cooking and indiscretion in eating, you feel bad, 
look bad—and everybody else feels bad when you 
are around. H. F. FREEMAN, M. D. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 








Water Gardens. 


A small outdoor water-garden is just the thing 
to make one’s place different from the general 
run of commonplace gardens, says a writer in 
the Garden Magazine. Why not try some hardy 
water-lilies this year! I have two pools in my 
garden, and both are a source of great pleasure 
to my family and myself, as well as the stranger 
in my gates. One is planted with water-lilies and 
the other with lotus. In the form?r we have flow- 
ers from early spring to late autumn. The colors 
are white, yellow and pink. The\lotus blooms 
for a period of about two months, and I have 
nothing in my garden to compare with its flowers 
in beauty. If you are a lazy gardener try water- 
lilies. They require no watering, when everything 
else is drying up, and no weeding at any time. 
They multiply so fast with me that most of them 
have to be dug up every spring, and the increase 
sells at good prices. Do not grow geraniums, 
eannas, coleus, and the like, when so many beauti- 
ful plants can be grown so different from your 
neighbors. 





A Glorious Outlook Either Way. 


The New York Times tells a story of a white 
man who was arraigned before a colored justice 
of the peace during reconstruction times for 
killing a man and stealing his mule. The com- 
parative enormity of such crimes varied with the 
soil upon which they were committed. In this 
ease the deed was done in Arkansas, near the 
Texas border. There was some rivalry between 
the States, but the colored justice tried to pre- 
serve an impartial frame of mind. 

“We’s got two kinds ob law in dis yere co’t,” 
he said, “Texas law an’ Arkansas law. Which 
will you hab?” 

The prisoner thought a minute, and then said 
he guessed he would take Arkansas law. 

“Den I discharge you fo’ stealin’ de mule, an’ 
hang you fo’ killin’ de man.” 

“F{old on a minute, judge!” called the prisoner. 


“J would rather have the Texas law.” 

“A]] right. Under de law ob Texas I fine you 
fo’ killin’ de man, an’ hang you fo’ stealin’ de 
mule.”—Youth’s Companion. 








A Petition That Accomplished Its Purpose. 


On Wednesday a petition to the Legislature was 
circulated in Asheville for the sole purpose of 
showing that many people will sign a petition 
without knowing its contents, and the signers 
were many. This petition cites tnuat whereas the 
citizens desire what is best for the interests of the 
city, therefore the Legislature is asked to pass a 
law, applicable to the State at large, if possible, 
otherwise only to Buncombe County, requiring all 
dogs, except pug dogs, to walk on their hind legs, 
and punishing the owners of dogs that disobey the 
law.—Morganton Herald. 





How ‘‘Just As I Am’’ Came to Be Written. 


In the March Delineator Allan Sutherland gives 
an interesting account of the origin of “Just As 
I Am,” Charlotte Elliott’s famous hymn. After 
telling how the hymn came to be inspired through 
a remark of Dr. Caesar Malan to the invalid com- 
‘poser, when she had told him that she did not 
know how to find Christ—“Come to Him just as 
you are,” said Dr. Malan—it is related that the 
hymn first appeared anonymously in The Yearly 
Remembrancer. Dr. C. S. Robinson, a noted 
clergyman; states: “Beginning thus its public 
history in the columns of an unpretending maga- 
zine, the little anonymous hymn, with its sweet 
counsel to troubled minds, found its way into 
scrap-books, then into religious circles and chapel 
assemblies, and finally into the hymnals.” That 
the hymn has had a deep influence for good hu- 
manity may be seen from the testimonies of min- 
isters given in this article, and from the fact that 
after the death of Miss Elliott, above a thousand 
letters were found among her papers thanking 
her personally for the great blessings which had 
come to the lives of the writers through the 
instrumentality of “Just As I Am.” 





Young Fools That Marry. 


A green boy without a dollar, present or pro- 
spective, sparking a girl regularly and talking 
about marrying is a spectacle for gods and men. 
He should be reasoned with, and if he will not 
quit it until he is able to support a wife and so 
know he loves and the difference between love 
and passion, he should be quarantined, or put 
in a convent erected on purpose for such cases. 
Nine-tenths of the unhappy marriages are the 
result of green human ealves being allowed to 
run at large in the society pasture without any 
yokes on them. They marry and have children 
before they do mustaches, they are fathers of 
twins before they are proprietors of pants, and 
the little girls they marry are old women before 
they are twenty. Occasionally one of these gosling 
marriages turns out very weil, but it is a clear 
ease of accident. 

But they see a girl who looks cunning and they 
are afraid there are not going to be enough girls 
to go round and they begin to get in their work 
real spry, and_ before they are aware of the 
marriage relation they are hitchéd for life, and 
before they own a cook stove or a bedstead they 
have to get up in the night and go after the 
doctor, so frightened that they run themselves 
out of breath, and then abuse the doctor because 
he does not run too, and when the doctor gets 
there he finds there is not enough linen to wrap 
a doll baby in. About this time he realizes that 
he has been a collossal, and as he flies around 
to heat the water and bring the bath tub, goes 
whooping after his mother or her mother, he turns 
pale around the gills, his hair turns red in single 
night and he calls high heaven to witness that 
if he lives till morning, which he seriously doubts, 
he will turn over a new leaf and never get married 
again until he is older. And the next morning 
the young father is around before the drug-store 
is open with no collar on, his hair sticking every 
way, his eyes blood-shot and his frame nervous, 
waiting for the clerk to open the door so he can 
get some saffron to make tea of.—Sandwich. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


should to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 


Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


There are so many of us waiting 
for spring to begin our sewing. Now, 
don’t you think that it would be 
wiser to start now? Many garments 
can be made and-laid aside until 
then. -If we do this we will find that 
when the buds are bursting and na- 
ture’s concert begins, we will have 
more time to enjoy the music. 

We know, of course, that shirt- 
waists will be worn this season, and 
there will be only a little difference 
from those of last year. The sleeves 
will be much fuller and hand em- 
brodiery will be extensively employ- 
ed as trimming. Skirts will be full, 
sometimes measuring ten and twelve 
yards at the lower edge. All the com- 
mon waists can be made now, and.if 
you intend embroidering a front, or 
indeed any part of a costume, there 
will be no better time for that work 
than now while you must needs stay 
indoors by the fire. 

Those collars and handkerchiefs 
you had planned to make for summer 
use can be made now and all the 
white sewing done. If these things 
are not done before April arrives, 
you will be hurried, and when the 
dresses are to make, you will be too 
tired to enjoy the job. Besides, the 
garden will need your attention, and 
the flowers will be beckoning your 
aid in moving to permanent quarters 
for the summer display of their 
beauty. 

Patience is with us, and we appre- 
ciate her words of encouragement. 
Am sorrv you failed to meet “Search 
Ward.” We should like to have one 
of his interesting letters, for it has 
been some time since he has honored 
us with a visit. 

We have the pleasure of enrolling 
another boy this week. We are glad 
to have you with us, Robert, and 
hope to hear from you often. There 
is no solace like contentment with 








one’s lot. 

Nellie truly says that we should 
be kind to the living. “Never speak 
ill of the dead,” seems a veritable 
motto with a great many persons; 
and “always speak ill of the living” 
is quite as popular with a great 
many others. Now this is not right— 
we should laud the good and condemn 
the wrong while the person lives and 
there is yet time for repentance. 
Death does not make us perfect, and 
long obituary notices will not unlock 
the gates of the Eternal City. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





Praise for the Living 
Dear Aunt Jennie:—The hardest 


thing I have ever tried to understand 
is the human being. And so often 
we are deceived when we think we 
have learned one thoroughly! 

Just think for a moment: Did you 
ever know a person so good that he 
or she did not have a fault? Be it 
ever so small, we can find it. Then 
on the contrary, did you ever see one 
so bad he did not have some good 











There are people who always for- 
get the good we do them by keeping 
just ahead of it some little wrong 
we have done them. Strange, isn’t 
it? Just one little wrong will kill 
and bury hundreds of good deeds 
which never arise until we are dead 
and buried with them. Then little 
words of praise are given from many 
who had never thought to give one 
word while we could hear and enjoy 
it. Next comes a long letter in the 
nearest paper giving an account of 
our lives as being noble, honest, up- 
right, religious, and all other good 
that can be thought of. Who cares 
or enjoys all the praise half like we 
could ourselves? No one, of course. 
After we labor hard for years try- 
ing our very utmost to do our duties 
and to lighten the burdens of those 
around us, and make life easier for 
them, why should we he deprived of 
just a word of praise in return? 
Why? Because we have failed in a 
few simple things to do what is ex- 
pected of us. And these little fail- 
ures blinds all the good we ean do 
in a whole lifetime, and causes them 
never to be remembered any more 
while we live. We do not care for 
praise after we are dead; we cannot 
enjoy it then. So if any one has a 
kind word for us, why not give it 
now; and when our bodies are laid 
to rest, let our name rest, too. 

“Misery loves company” is a true 
saying. It makes no difference how 
miserable a person is, if he tries to 
make others miserable, it only adds 
to his own. Happiness and content- 
ment to ourselves means, happiness 
and contentment to those around us, 
and so much easier and comforting 
and enjoyable our lives would be if 
spent that way. NELLIE. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 





Random Notes from Patience 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Mother is 
away and I am so lonely that I have 
decided to chat with you all for a 
few minutes, if you have no objec- 
tions. I have thought many times 
during -the past year I would write 
to the Chat, but just as often some- 
thing would prevent, and I would put 
it off till “a more convenient sea- 
son,” thinking I would have some- 
thing to say later. I think our pa- 
per has improved in all its depart- 
ments a great deal; I consider it sec- 
ond to no other weekly paper pub- 
lished in the State—and if I should 
say, in the world, I do not think I 
should say too much. I know I pre- 
fer reading it to any other that 
comes to our box. 

By the way, we have rural deliv- 
ery throughout this section of coun- 
try, embracing the greater part of 
three counties. Some one _ asked 
some time ago how we like it. Per- 
sonally I like it sometimes, and then 
I do not. When an invitation to a 
wedding or something of more im- 
portance lies in the general delivery 
office till it’s too late to go, I don’t 
like it. Generally speaking though. 
I think it’s the thing, because we 
keer: in touch with the outer world 
with so much more ease. I think it 
has been a great benefit to the peo- 
ple, as many have been induced to 


subscribe for papers, etc., who would 
not, were it not for the advantage 
of the R. F. D. 

I want to thank the lady who gave 
us her plan of washing with kero- 
sene; it was some time before mother 
could persuade me to try it (I was 
afraid it would ruin the clothes): 
but I was so pleased at the result, 
that I have been telling the neigh- 
bors about it since. I'll tell you it 
saves lots of muscle power. 

By the way, Aunt Jennie, whom do 
you suppose I saw last fall? Search 
Ward, the only one of the Chatterers 
I have ever seen. I did not have 
the pleasure of speaking to him, and 
he did not know “Patience” was 
about. It seems that the brothers 
have forsaken the Chat entirely. The 
women are having all the talking to 
do, it is true, but not from choice. 
We do not want to selfishly monopo- 
lize all the space, but if the boys 
won’t talk, the girls will; still we 
should like for an Adam to drop into 
our Eden occasionally. 

Exeuse such a long, nonsensical 
letter. If this escapes the waste bask- 


et, ll write again soon. With best 
wishes to all. 
PATIENCE. 


Sampson Co., N. C. 





Advantages and Disadvantages of Farm 
Life.. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have been 
for some time a silent reader of “Our 
Social Chat,” and wondered if you 
would let boys come in and chat a 
little. I have now seen the invita- 
tion; so here I am. But I see so 
many letters so much better than 
this that I am at my wit’s end to 
know what to write about. I like 
the article in last- week’s issue by 
P“South Carolina Boy,” also the one 
by “Forest Gray,” and all of the 
others. 

I am at present engaged in farm- 
ing, but don’t know what I shall do 


than farm life? And what is more 
beautiful than, at the close of day, 
to walk home amid the waving corn 
and cotton, looking on well cultivat- 
ed fields with satisfaction and happy 
in the thought that you will make 
plenty of bread and meat for your 
next year’s consumption? But that 


can be more disheartening than to 
be in moderate circumstances and 
all you can do seems to avail you 
nothing? But I imagine I ean hear 
Aunt Jennie say: “Enough of this.” 
Next time I may have more to say. 
ROBERT D. VANDIFORD. 
Nash Co., N. C. 





The Millinery of Spring. 


Whimsiecally upturned brims char- 
acterize the hats of the moment, some 
of which are unusually attractive. 
Hats of the Colonial order remain 
favorites because of their general be- 
comingness. 

The ostrich feather in its latest 
guise in manipulated into the flat 
shane of a quill and used in quill 
fashion to trim the smartest walk- 
ing hats. 

The spring colors in millinery are 





wonderfully attractive. That bril- 





another year. But what life is better | 


is only one side of the question. What | 


The Canning Business 








liant hues will be most favored is 
certain. Bright-colored headgear 
when worn with a harmonizing cos- 
tume is vastly becoming, and the idea 
has an economical interest, since one 
hat may be made to do duty with sev- 
eral costumes. <A pinkish mauve, 
which in the darker tones is closely 
allied to the Burgundy shades, is a 
modish spring color. The new pinks 
and reds are on the rose and rasp- 
berry shades. There are shown tailor 
models in straw that will freshen up 
the mid-season’s costume or provide 
the touch of completion to the new 
street suit. Both rough and fine, 
satiny straw braids are used to make 
these early-season hats, and all the 
fashionable colors are  procurable. 
The mixed straws are especially 
pleasing—several shades of one color 
or contrasting colors being blended. 
Those combining dark blue, green, 
yellow and red in a plaid weave are 
liked for youthful wearers. The hats 
are fashioned in a variety of shapes, 
and in almost every instance the 
only attempt at trimming is a shaded 
quill with straw bow or loops. For 
the dressy hat that is to take the 
place of the velvet creation of the 
winter, tulle or lace is used.—From 
The Delineator for March. 











THE BEST COOKING RANGE MADE. 










Oe eee §Sold for Cash 
3 ‘oe a or on 
a Monthly 
Payments. 


$10 to $20 Saved. 


FREIGHT PAID. Your money refunded 
after six months’ trial] if 


Clapp’s ‘deal Stee! Range 
is not 50 per cent. better than others. My 
superior location on Lake Erie, where 
iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled la- 
bor are cheaper and best, enables meto 
furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range ata 
clean saving of $10 to $20. Send for free 
catalogues of five distinct lines, 50 styles 
and sizes, with or without reservoir, for 
city, town or country use. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, 
887 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(Practical Steel Range Man.) 














“BEST OF ALL’ 


That’s what users say about the great 


PRAIRIE STATE 
Incubators and Brooders 
Our illustrated catalog tells why 





2 they are best. It’s free. Write. 


i Prairie State Incubator Co., 
Box 411, Homer City, Pa. 








Reduce your cotton acreage and increase 
your income by canning tomatoes and other 
vegetables. 

One acre in Cotton—no profits. One acre 
in Tomatoes—$200 and up. Write for esti- 
mates of what can be done. : 

RANEY CANNER CoQ., 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





10,000 Plants for | 6e 


More gardens and farms are planted to 
Salzer’s Seeds than any other in 
& - America. There is reason for this. 


Weownand operate over 5000 acres for 

the production of our warranted seeds. (My 
) ‘That you may try them, we make P boas 8 
‘ the following remarkable offer: & 


For 16 Cents Postpaid “74 
1000 Fine Solld Cabbage, ki 
1000 Rare Luscious Radishes, y 
2000 Rich Buttery Lettuce, 

1000 Splendid Onions, 

2000 Juicy Tender Turnips, 

2000 Nutty Tender Celery, 

1000 Gloriously Beautiful Flowers. p>\? 

Aboveseven packages contain suffi- ally 
cient seed to grow 10,000 plants, fur- 
nishing bushels of brilliant flowers 

and lots and lots of choice vegeta- 

bles, together with our great cata- 

log telling all about Flowers, 

Roses, Small Fruits, etc., all for 
1éc in stamps and this notice. 

Big 140-page catalog alone, 4c. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., 


La Crosse, Wis. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


This week marks the ending of the first year 
of the war between Russia and Japan. Twelve 
months ago the struggle began off Port Arthur— 
Port Arthur which the Japanese had won from 
China in 1894, but which the Powers had forced 
them to give up. In February, 1904, not one man 
in a hundred would have predicted for the little 
brown men such success as they have had. But 
they have paid a fearful price. In our daily pa- 
pers we have read the story of a siege destined to 
become memorable in history. To understand how 
fierce has been the struggle, take this brief sum- 
fming up from Collier’s Weekly: 

“The Japanese fired two thousand tons of shells 
into Port Arthur—over thirty millions dollars’ 
worth. It cost the Russians as much in vowder 
and shot to dcfend themselves. Forty-million bul- 
lets were discharged during the siege. Seveuty- 
five thousand men died there, and fully three times 
that many suffered from wounds. The death of 
every man cost his weight in metal. [very gun 
fired over twenty Lim2s ts own weight.” 


Editor and Manager. 
Agricultural Editors. 








* * * 


The Second Year of the Russo-Japanese War. 


The beginning of the second year of the war 
brings no prospect of early peace. On the con- 
trary, the dispatches tell ghastly stories of the 
recent fighting on the Hun River. Two hundred 
thousand men were engaged, the Russian losses 
being, 10,000 and the Japanese 7,000. The suffer- 
ing of the wounded soldiers, it is said, was heart- 
rending. “The temperature was 13 degrees below 
zero, fahrenheit, and the blood congested the mo- 
ment it began to flow from a wound. The suffer- 
ers diced unless they were picked up and received 
surgical attention at once. Five days fighting re- 
sulted in both sides returning to their original 
positions except the Japanese continued their 
turning movement.” 

The Czar received a delegation of workmen 
last week—why he could not have done this soon- 
er and saved a thousand innocent lives nobody 
knows—and delivered them a lecture full of pa- 
ternalistic platitudes. It was indeed a sight for 
aods and men. Addressing the comrades and 
brethren of the defenceless men and women shot 
down by his hireling soldiery, this king by divine 
right concluded by saying: “I am convinced of 
the honesty of the workmen and their devotion 
to myself, and I pardon their transgression !” 

And yet the Czar believes so firmly that the 
people exist for him, the masses to serve the 
classes, believes so firmly that he is the State, 
that this was probably not intended for irony— 
the monarch “pardoning the transgression” of 
men coming unarmed to ask redress of grievances 
and shot down by car-loads for no other offence 
than this! 

* * * 


Eapelling Senator Smoot. 

Congress has now less than a month of work 
ahead of it. The House is busy, but the Senate 
is tied up the Smoot case and the Swayne im- 
peachment matter, and an extra session is proba- 
ble. 

The latest dispatches indicate that there will 
be a majority and a minority report in the case 
of Senator Smott, the Mormon apostle, the ma- 
jority recommending his expulsion. It has been 
clearly shown that Smoot is not a polygamist ; 








but it has been just as clearly shown that his 
church does violence to the American principle 
that Church and State should be separate. Dis- 
cussing the matter in the February World’s 
Work, Editor Page says: 

“Mormonism has spread from Utah into Wy- 
oming and Idaho and other adjacent States; and 
it has built up political machines there. A Mor- 
mon first, an American citizen, whether Republi- 
ean or Democrat, afterward—that is the state 
of political subjection of many men; and this 
means that the church may issue political orders 
that are obeyed. Any church has the right to is- 
sue political instructions to its communicants, if 
they are abject enough to permit it to do so— 
provided the church does not thereby build up a 
power that is treasonable to the United States or 
encourage conduct that is unlawful. But the 
spirit of the Mormon hierarchy at all times has 
this possible threat. Polygamy will die out only 
under compulsion, and the church would defy the 
government if it dared and could thereby keep 
its temporal power intact against the innovations 
of civiligation. The building up of a political 
machine under ecclesiastical control presents a 


problem as serious as it is difficult.” 
* * % 


The Warfare on Grafters. 


At Washington the Swayne impeachment trial 
is likely to have the center of the stage the rest 
of this month. Some of the ablest lawyers in the 
country will defend the accused man. On the 
charge of padding expenses, it is said that seven- 
ty-five other judges will testify that they believe 
themselves entitled to $10 a day for expenses 
whether they spend that amount or not. The 
chances are that Swayne will be acquitted. The 
House, we believe, passed the impeachment reso- 
lutions by a majority of only five, and it will take 
a two-thirds vote in the Senate to convict. 

Just in this connection it is worth while to 
note that former Superintendent Machen of the 
Rural Free Delivery mail service, and his asso- 
ciates, Lorenz and Groff—the men who were 
leagued together to cheat the government in con- 
tracts for postal supplies—were denied a new 
trial last week and must now serve out their 
terms in a Federal prison. This is a very strik- 
ing punishment of wickedness in high places, and 
the sight of these aforetime high and mighty gen- 
tlemen paying the penalty of their misdeeds may 
teach a salutary lesson to other notables in 
Washington—just as the hanging of the once 
Honorable Mayor McCue, of Charlottesville, Va., 
this month may teach men of wealth that our 


+ criminal law also knows no class distinctions. 


* * i 


The North Carolina Legislature. 


The Lacy relief bill, it will be remembered, 
passed both Houses some time ago and thus be- 
came a law. Later the House rescinded its action 
and voted for repeal. Last week the Senate by a 
majority of only two voted against repeal. But 
on a joint vote a majority of the legislators aye 
against the scheme, and it seems to us that a du¢ 
sense of propriety would keep Mr. Lacy from 
taking the money. 

The Senate Friday passed the Odell pension 
bill, increasing pensions for soldiers and widows 
$97,000. Under this bill the pensions to the va- 
rious classes will be: $60 for first class, $45 to 
second, $35 to third and $20 to fourth class. The 
measure will probably pass the House. 

A revolutionary bill was passed by the House 
Tuesday providing for new trials in criminal 
cases where new evidence is brought out pending 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. The point was 
made that this would enable lawyers to delay any 
case by holding back part of the evidence until 
after the Superior Court trial, and that in really 
trustworthy cases now the Governor can act. The 
measure had ‘only one majority in the House and 
ought to be defeated in the Senate. 

We hope that the bill relieving the State Board 





of Agriculture from contributing $10,000 a year 
to the general current expenses of the A. & M. 
College will not be held up longer. -It,is an out- 
rage to use this exclusively farmers’ tax to run 
the mechanical and textile departanents of the 


College. , 
* %& * 


Temperance and Child Labor Legislation. 


Thursday of this week has been set apart by the 
Senate for the consideration of temperance leg- 
islation. The Ward bill and the Fleming bill are 
the only two pending, and their provisions are 
thus set forth by the Statesville Landmark: “The 
Ward measure only prohibits the manufacture of 
liquor in towns of less than 1,000 and requires 
police regulation in towns where liquor is sold. 
The main difference between the pending Ward 
bill and the substitute proposed by Senator Flem- 
ing, of Pitt, is that the latter omits the provision 
that distilleries shall not be licensed in any town 
of less than 1,000 inhabitants. The substitute 
provides, however, that in every town where the 
manufacture or sale of liquor is permitted a town 
or a city government must be maintained as stip- 
ulated in its charter. At least one rolicemen 
must be employed regularly.” 

The Fleming bill would leave Shore and Wil- 
liams undisturbed, and the experienced Gol. Olds 
reports that “one of the most powerful lobbies 
ever seen here” is working to this end. N. Glenn 
Williams is using his energy, his wealth, and his 
political influence as a prominent Democrat to 
secure a continuation of the special privilege 
given him in 1903. And it now looks as if his 
lobby will prove powerful enough to defeat the 
demands of the State’s temperance forces, backed 
up though they are hv such party leaders as Sen- 
ator Simmons and Editor Daniels. 

The anti-child labor law passed by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly prohibits children under twelve 
working in factories. Rev. Dr. A. J. MeKelway 
has been in Raleigh since the session began urg- 
ing that this be amended by prohibiting the em- 
ployment of any girl under 14 and of any boy be- 
tween 12 and 14 who cannot read and write. But 
the joint committee on manufactures has re- 
fused to endorse any amendment. It seems that 
no provision is even to be made for stricter en- 
forcement of the present statute, though there 
are constant charges that it is being violated. 
Dr. McKelway will not abandon his cause. “T 
am very well satisfied with the present aspect of 
affairs,” he said before leaving Raleigh. “There 
is a stronger sentiment than is known, in this 
Legislature, for the passage of some measure 
that will protect the mill children better than they 
are protected now. The mill owners by putting 
themselves on record against any change at all 
have said in effeet that they want the right to 
work a twelve year old girl all night long in the 
mill, that they prefer that an illiterate boy of 
twelve shall work in the mill rather than go to 
school, and that they do not wish any inspection 
of the factories by the Labor Commissioner. I 


pam willing to go to the people on that issue.” 





WE WANT AGENTS. 


At every cotton growers’ 
growers’ meeting, farmers’ institute—anywhere 
and everywhere that farmers come together— 
The Progressive Farmer would like to have some 
man in the vicinity represent it by soliciting sub- 
scriptions and distributing sample copies. Or if 
there is no such meeting in prospect but you are 
willing to canvass among your neighbors, we 
should like to hear from you just the same. We 
effer a liberal commission on new subscriptions, 
and in North and South Carolina there is no oth- 
er paper so easy to get subscribers for. The 
truth is, it is both expensive and unfashionable 


to farm or keep house without The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant, and everybody is find- 
ing it out. If you are willing to try to get some 
subscribers for us, let us quote you our agents’ 
terms. 


meeting, tobacco 


t. det Neth ng 
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SOME THINGS TO PLAN FOR NOW. 


Every man in business is obliged to give careful 
thought to every operation with which he is con- 
cerned, and to carefully plan the larger things 
as well as the details, if he wishes to secure the 
highest success. And the farmer is rightly a busi- 
ness man. He is even more than that, for he is 
a manufacturer as well. The nature of his busi- 
ness requires him to take raw material, such as 
soils, fertilizers, plows, and harrows, and with 
these implements and materials he makes finished 
products. There are a lot of details that must be 
met, and the attention and carefulness with which 
these details are met determine the reward that 
comes. 

There are ten things at this season of the year, 
it occurs to me, the farmer should prepare for, 
and it is just what I am doing now that suggests 
what I write about five of ‘these ten things; the 
other five we shall consider next week. 


1. Farm machinery. We no longer can farm 
successfully without the use of farm machinery. 
A good cultivator is worth a half dozen indiffer- 
ent laborers. A good plow cannot have its value 
estimated in words, and so on with all of the 
necessary tools and machines incident to success- 
ful farming. And so at this season I am writing 
for the catalogues of the various implements 
and machines that I think are of value, and I am 
making as careful a study of those machines as 
any other phase of farm work. And reader, don’t 
vou thiak it would be worth your while to de 
the same? Maybe you have never heard about the 
importance of such an implement or tool, but it 
is education within itself to know that imple- 
ment and tool, even if you do not purchase it. 
That is the plan I am working on, and the cata- 
logues you can receive for the asking, and the 
information you will receive—yes, L will say the 
inspiration as well—that lwil result will amply re- 
pay for the few cents of postage and the short time 
for writing for the same. 

2. Now is a good time to prepare a small area 
for some green food to feed your cows with when 
the dry summer comes on. It does not take a 
very large area. An acre will be large enough 
for fifteen or twenty or thirty cows. One-tenth 
of an acre will be sufficient for two or three or 
six. Select for this land an area of land that is 
well drained and that can be plowed in the spring 
and ean be put to corn earlier than the usual 
planting can be done. . Plant this corn thickly. 
Make the rows not over three and a half feet 
apart, and put the grains from three to four to 
five inches apart. Understand that it is not grain 
that you are after, but forage. Green succulent 
forage to take the place of dry grass that hot 
weather brings. Almost every farmer has ex- 
perienced every year or so dry weather; then the 
grass dries up and shrinkage of the milk follows. 
It is good farming to be prepared for just such a 
time. You will be surprised how much forage a 
little patch will give you for just this purpose. 
Then if you do not need jt for your cows, you can 
use it for other animals like horses, or you can 
let it mature, and it makes fine, bright fodder 
for winter feeding.. 

3. Now is a good time to prepare for hog- 
raising. Hogs do a great deal better if they have 
something to graze upon during the summer and 
fall or winter. It will be too late, however, to 
wait until each of these seasons come on. We 
must prepare ahead of time. An acre will give 
a great sufficiency for a good many hogs. A small 
pateh of sweet potatoes, another small patch of 
peanuts, a couple of small patches of cow-peas, 
and a small patch seeded in a short time now to 
oats will furnish constant grazing until the win- 
ter rye comes on, that has been seeded in August 
or September. We think it a good plan to have 
an acre or so fenced, then five or six small lots 
a few rods long and a couple of rods wide, fenced 
off within this larger area so that you need not 
give but a small patch to the hogs at a time. As 





soon as they have finished up one lot, put them 
in another, and then plant the lot that has been 
eaten to some other crop, and thus keep the so- 
tation a constant one. It does not take long to 
get started in this way, and the soil will become 
more fertile and more productive with each suc- 
cessive year. Hog-raising is one of our most 
profitable industries, and we cannot give it too 
careful attention at this season of the year. 

4. We should prepare now to make what we 
will use on the farm. Too many of us are buying 
hay and corn to feed our stock and mules during 
the winter months to grow cotton the next sea- 
son. I feel it is better to decrease the acreage 
in cotton and grow some eow-peas for soil im- 
provement and hay, so that we will not need to 
buy hay of any kind the coming year. And then 
we ought to grow corn so as to get all the grain 
that we need for our working stock, and for a 
few more head of hogs and cattle. We will have 
some of these to sell next year. And then I think 
we ought to plan now to save the corn stover this 
coming season. I am confident that if the reader 
could see our barn filled with nice elean, bright 
corn stover, he would no longer pull fodder and 
leave this valuable feeding stuff to waste in the 
field. And so there are lots of things on the 
farm that we are going to use this year. During 
these long rainy days, and long winter evenings 
that we now have with us, why not get right down 
and carefully think over these things with a set 
determination to grow everything we use during 
this coming year? 

5. Let us prepare to have more live-stock this 
coming year. We need live-stock for the manure 
that they will make; for the many acres they will 
improve; for the profit they will bring; and for 
the utilization of labor during the winter months. 
This means more forage; it means produce to 
raise on the farms; and it means more money 
when the year’s operations are ended. 


C. W. BURKETT. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


There is a considerable area in Virginia and 
northeast North Carolina in which the peanut is 
the chief money crop, and we intend to give pea- 
nut subjects more attention this year. We hope 
that the growers of the crop will co-operate with 
us by writing on all the problems of fertilizing, 
cultivating, picking and marketing. At this time 
the industry is unusually prosperous, and some 
declare that peanuts now are as profitable as 
twelve-cent cotton. We hope Mr. Clark’s excel- 
lent letter will be followed by others. 

The agricultural world is having a_ eotton 
spasm just now, and while the growers of the 
fleecy stavle are passing through this crisis, we 
hope that those of our readers who depend upon 
other crops will excuse the extraordinary amount 
of space we must give to cotton talk. Cotton is 
and must remain the one great staple crop of the 
Southern States, and everybody in the South is 
interested in seeing it sell profitably, even if he 
does not raise or handle a pound of it. At the 
same time we understand perfectly that there 
must be variety in our paper, and we intend to 
give this variety. This week our tobaeco grow- 
ing readers will be interested tn Mr. Geo. T. Bul- 
lock’s letter on the cultivation of this crop. We 
shall probably not issue a special tobacco edition 
this year as we did last, but we should like to 
have more articles from growers of the weed. 
Trucking is another subject we wish to handle 
better this season. 

Mr. T. H. Raney’s letter on the profits in can- 
ning deserves a wide reading at this time. And 
canning is only one of many side industries more 
profitable than ~rowing staple farm crops. 

Besides Prof. Kilgore’s reply to Mr. McKin- 
non, there are several other excellent farm arti- 
cles on pages 2 and 8. “How Knowledge Pays” 
is one of the most suggestive items we have 








printed. Readers who are at all interested in 
cattle diseases should apply for the stock book 
mentioned on page 3. “Wake’s” article on terrac- 
ing adds to the interest in this subject, and this 
will be—followed by a strong article from Dr. 
Freeman next week. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of this issue is 
Mr. T. B. Parker’s review of the New Orleans 
Cotton Convention. Mr, Parker represented The 
Progressive Farmer there, and he is also State 
Agent of the Cotton Growers’ and Business Men’s 
Association. Every member will want to read 
what he has to say. Next week we expect to print 
a ringing letter from Mr. J. A. Brown who was 
one of the leading figures of the New Orleans 
meeting. 3 e 

No matter how good a man’s crops may be, or 
how good the prices, he cannot really enjoy life 
unless he is healthy. And in the majority of 
cases, ill health is due to the violation of one of a 
comparatively few simple fundamental laws. Be- 
cause of this, it is a good thing to keep these laws 
eonstantly before the public; and all our readers 
are to be congratulated that Dr. H. F. Freeman 
has begun contributing an irregular series of sim- 
ple “Health Talks.” No. 3 appears this week and 
itself contains enough wisdom, if practiced, to 
lengthen the average man’s life by ten years. 

Our shorter articles, the discussion of the school 
law by Messrs. Cutehin and Johnson; the com- 
ment on folks and affairs in Robeson and Johnston 
by Lecturer Cates; the South Carolina letter from 
“Farmer;” and Miss Womble’s entertaining ac- 
count of Lafayette’s visit to North Carolina—all 
are worth while. And with such a corps of cor- 
respondents ae we have mentioned, The Progres- 
sive Farmer is going to be a pretty good paper in 
spite of all the Editor can do. There is just no 
help for it. 





COTTON GROWERS’ MEETINGS. 


The New Orleans Cotton Convention arranged 
for township meetings throughout the South, 
Saturday, February 11th; eounty meetings, 
Thursday, February 16th, and State meetings 
Wednesday, February 22nd. These are the cor- 
rect dates; those printed last week were incor- 
rect. 

We hope that North and South Carolina will join 
their sister States in organizing on the days men- 
tioned. Like a well drilled army, let all the cot- 
ton growers of the South come together as one 
man fer the protection of their interests. And 
we should also like to have a brief report from 
every county meeting held. Send lists of county 
officers and report on the outlook for reduced 
acreage. ; 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


No ecarpenter’s rule, no rod and chain, will 
measure the dimensions of any house or houselot: 
go into the house: if the proprietor is con- 
strained and deferring, ’tis of no importance 
how large is his house, how beautiful his grounds 
—you quickly come to the end of all: but if the 
man is self-possessed, happy and at home, his 
house is deep-founded, indefinitely large and in- 
teresting, the roof and dome buoyant as the sky. 
—From Emerson’s Essay on “Behavior.” 





Oblivion. 


Green moss will ereep 
Upon the shady graves where we shall sleep. 


Each year will bring 
Another brood of birds to nest and sing. 


At dawn will go 
New ploughmen to the fields we used to know. 


Dusk will call home 
The hunter from the hills we loved to roam. 


She will not ask, 
The milkmaid, singing softly at her task, 


Nor will she care 
To know if I were brave or you were fair. 


No one will think 
What chalice life has offered us to drink; 


Will laugh or ween 
For the sweet secret which our dust will keep. 


—John Charles McNeill, in Oharlotte Observer. 
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GENUINE 
PERUVIAN GUANO 


Manipulated in no way. 
A fine natural bird manure 


Never Has Been Equalled 
Never Will Be Equalled. 
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WILMINGTON, N. Cc. 
ec NORFOLK, VA. 


importers, 
WILMINGTON, N.C, 


Nitrate of Soda, Muriate of Potash. 





























Examine 

our seed 

stock of onions, 

cabbages, carrots 

and beets and you will know why 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


have a reputation. You will find in 
our new catalogue a remarkable new 
drumhead cabbage,recently discovered, 
head and shoulders above all varieties 
now raised. Catalogue free. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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if your Dealer cannot Supply 
You, Write Us, 





EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 


—Is THE— 


Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 
of Leather Ever Made. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Merchants who do not handle it should write 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





‘‘How Can the Country Schools Be Best 


Improved ?”’ : 


Messrs. Editors: The above cap- 
tion is from Bro. E. S. Millsaps in 
your issue of January 24th. I like 
his frankness, and yet he is one with 
“the other spectacles.” Let us have 
a fair discussion. Let the patron 
write as well as the teacher. This 
business has been left entirely too 
much to “others.” The persons most 
interested certainly are the patrons. 
Then why should they not take most 
interest? Why should they not be 
consulted? Why? Do they not pay 
the bills? Do they not bear the bur- 
dens and suffer all the wasted years 
and vicious teaching ? 


Yes, I know, teachers have their 
grievances, and they are many, but 
the patrons have more. It is a fact 
that a few rule the school business. 
The teacher is often allowed to do 
just as he or she pleases. The rat- 
rons, like some mothers with their 
children, turn them over to the nurse 
—then wonder why stich sons and 
daughters. 

Private school teachers do more to 
please the patrons. They know it is 
please or no students. and no stu- 
dents means no money. Public 
school teachers know the committees 
who pay them will pay, many stu- 
dents or few.’ 
flattered and fooled and ecajoled, oth- 
ers may take what they get. Some 
teachers never are promoted to what 
they honestly deserve, but more of- 
ten patrons get nothing, and the loss 
of the money they are compelled to 
pay. Nine-tenths of the free schools 
are a farce. And more, the law is 
not much more followed than no law 
at all. Many studies presented are 
not taught, and more books not con- 
tracted, are used than that are con- 
tracted. . 


And if one is not too ignorant to 
study a little Latin or algebra— 
which any 12-year-old child ought 
to study—then every month he is 
presented with a bill for extras not 
included in free school studies. 


Say, brothers, have you known of 
the like? Ten thousand answer, yes. 
Some teachers are good and useful, 
but many are not. Some _ patrons 
look after their schools, but many do 
not. Happy is the man, who can 
both interest all the patrons and 
eliminate the inefficient teachers. 

What will the Legislature do? It 
certainly needs to do something. 

W. T. CUTCHIN. 

Stanly Co., N. C. 





The School Law is Too Hard on 
Teachers. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice in The 
Progressive Farmer some discussion 
of our public school laws. The pub- 
lic schools I believe come as near 
interesting every rerson in the State 
as any matter the Legislature will 
have to deal with, and I feel that a 
discussion of any changes needed in 
the law will not be amiss just now. 

One change I think needed is to 
lift some of the burden from the 
teachers. As it is, it has become so 
hard for teachers to comply with the 
requirements of the law it is almost 


And if the leaders are’ 





impossible to get teachers to teach 
the public schools. 

In the first place, after he lias pre- 
pared himself for his chosen ealling, 
he has to stand examination every 
year in each county in which he ex- 
pects to teach, while he does not 
have this to do in any other profes- 
sion. If he stands examination and 
receives license to plead law, he is 
qualified to practice anywhere in the 
State during life or good behavior. 
It is the same in medicine, the min- 
istry, and every profession except 
teaching. 

I think it is wholly unnecessary for 
the teacher to be examined every 
year, especially if he has taught as 
much as two months each vear, as 
any one knows that a teacher is bet- 
ter qualified to teach after he has 
taught two months than he was be- 
fore. 

And the trouble and expense of 
examination is not all for he has to 
attend the Institute wherever held, 
at his own expense. Now is it any 
wonder our young men and women 
are seeking other callings ? 

And if every Legislature makes 
it harder and harder for the teacher, 
I fear there will soon be none teach- 
ing except those who cannot get into 
any other calling. 

I hope the Legislature will se iit 
to amend the law along this line. My 
own district, for example, has been 
without school two months because 
we could not secure a teacher, as 
there are not teachers enough in the 
county to teach the public schools. 

E. G. JOHNSON. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 





Edgecombe Alliance. 


Messrs. Editors: The regular quar- 
terly meeting of Edgecombe County 
Alliance was held on the 19th inst., 
at thé residence of Hon. B. F. Shel- 
ton as the guests of Hickory Fork 
sub Alliance. 

There was a large and representa- 
tive gathering of Alliancemen from 
all sections of the county; and unus- 
ual interest was manifested in the 
proceedings. 

The Alliance adopted a resolution 
pledging the organization to co-op- 
erate, as far as within their power, 
with the New Orleans Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Convention, in any plan which 
they may adopt, to relieve the depres- 
sion in the cotton situation. 

A resolution was adopted, favor- 
ing the curtailment of the cotton 
acreage this year from 25 to 50 per 
cent, and a like reduction of com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

The members cf the General As- 
sembly from this county were re- 
quested to secure the repeal of the 
crop lien law, so far as it applics to 
Edgecombe County. ‘ 

The regular business having been 


transacted, the guests were invited 
to partake of a most elegant and 
sumptuous dinner, consisting of typ- 
ical Edgecombe barbecue, chicken, 
ham, turkey, cake and pickles. 

An unanimous vote of thanks was 
tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Shelton, 
and Hickory Fork Alliance for their 
magnificent entertainment. 

The April meeting will be held at 
the residence of Hon. R. H. Speight. 

J. B. L. 


\ \ 
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otash as NecessaryasRain ~ 


The quality and quantity of the 
crops depend on a sufficiency of . 


Potash 


in the soil. Fertilizers which are 
low in Potash will never produce 
satisfactory results. eee 

Every farmer should be familiar with the 
proper proportions of ingredients that go to 
make the best fertilizers for every kind of 
crop. We have published a series of books, 
containing the latest researches on this all- 
important subject, which we will send free 
if you ask. rite now while you think of 

it to the 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 

Now York—98 Nassau Street, or 
Atlanta, Ga.—22!4 South Broad Street, 








Keiffer Pears 


And a big surplus of 


Nursery Stock 


» close out Spring, 1905. Write for surplus 
st. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Prop., 
Greensboro Nurseries, GREENSBORO, N. C. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 
commission to reilable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep 
arate word. 














WANTED—Nice ash-timber. Will pa 
cash money for all tracts close to railroad. 
Write us how much yon have. EK. C. BRIN- 
SER & SONS, Wise, N.C. 





CORN HUSKER, AND SHREVDER, with 
Elevators, in first class order; will sell, or 
trade for any kind of live stock. J. O. 
HARDIE, Brown Summit, N.C. 


sdiiniltin 


FARM HAND to feed stock and farm one 
year; send refernce. Also want to book 
orders for young Merino Rams and register- 
ed Duroc Jersey pigs, June delivery. SAM 
ARCHER, Statesville, N.«. 








BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm EG pines Write 
or piices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh. N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 





FOR SALE.—Cocke’s Prolific Corn on ear. 
Russeli Big Boll, Culpenpers and King’s 
Improved Cotton Seed. Bb. W. KILGORE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


FOR SALE—A valuable 730-acre Halifax 
County farm. Large house, highly improved 
land. For particulars write S. S. ALSOP 
Enfield, N. C, 








SHEPHERD PUP Wanted.—R. W. GRA- 
HAM, Cameron, N. C. 





FOR SALE—Buff Langshangs, Opingtons, 
Wyandottes and Rocks, Barred Rocks, Cor- 
nish Indians. Prices from $1.00 to $3.00 each. 
P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C, 


WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


BUFF LEGHORNS, Buff Opington an 
Barred Rock stock and eggs; Pr Ae 
Game Pullets. One special. two firsts, two 
seconds, four thirds; State Fair. MISS J. P. 
JONES, R. F. D. 1. Tobaccoville, N. C, 


W ANTED—Man to run well-im proved 40- 

axe ee — - sr th tools furnished. 
or salary end references. ©. E 

NG, Belmont, N.C. — 











FOR SALE.—The Royal Navy Bean. t 

largest, best, and easiest to cultivate of dee 
White Bean in America. It took first prize 
at the State Fair. Two ounces by m 20c 
Write for prices on larger uantitien. J.D, 
RAGAN, F. D. No. 2, Dur m, N, C. ° “ 
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IN ROBESON AND JOHNSTON 
COUNTIES. 
State Lecturer Cates Tells of a Tour 
Made for the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the Splendid People He Met. 


Messrs. Editors: On Tuesday, Jan- 
uary. 28th, your correspondent landed 
in the growing little town of Micro, 
Johnston County,and almost the first 
one we saw was our old tried and 
true friend, Ransom Batton, with a 
nice horse and buggy who drove us 
out to the beautiful and happy home 
of Roy Batton. 

The next two weeks was spent go- 
ing about from place to place organ- 
izing and re-organizing the farmers. 
Considering the extreme rough 
weather, our success was simply 
great. We visited many of the old 
sub Alliances and at every single 
place there was a general revival. At 
Fork Creek, where they had sixty- 
odd members, we took in sixteen 
more, and everywhere we went the 
numbers were increased. Johnston 
County now has fifteen strong sub 
Alliances with several more almost 
organized. 

Time and space and words would 
fail us to tell about the good people 
we met and the good time we had 
while there. We think of W. A. T. 
Durham, William Rains, W. R. 
Creech, H. C. Williams, President 
Crumpler, R. D. Thompson and L. F. 
Peedin; whom we have learned to 
love so much. 

And then on Saturday, January 
14th, we met probably 100 of the 
staunchest farmers in thc historic 
town of Smithfield, and at 12 o’clock 
the court house bell was rung and 
the County Alliance assembled in the 
court room. As we looked out ‘on 
that body of men, we could but feel 
encouraged to press on in the good 
work. Much business was transact- 
ed. The cotton situation was dis- 
cussed and all agreed to reduce 
» acreage 25 per cent, and hold pres- 
ent crop for 10 cents, trying next 
year to raise more home supplies. 

Landon Thompson, a worthy mem- 
ber of Fork Creek Sub Alliance, had 
lost his house and most all his house- 
hold goods by fire a few weeks ago. 





This-matter was brought before the 
County Alliance, and arrangements 
were made to rebuild his home. Here 
we saw the fraternal part of the Al- 
liance tested, and it proved equal to 
the occasion. 

And so I take pleasure in introduc- 
ing to you—Johnston County Al- 
liance, strong and healthy. 





And now we go to old Robeson 
County. We land in Maxton, Jan- 
uary 16th, and out to the splendid 
home of Hon. T. B. Pace; who is one 
of the most active and enterprising 
men at all, who showed us_ great 
kindness in every way possible. It 
was through his help that we suc- 
ceeded in organizing a sub Alliance 
at Maxton that same day, with 29 
members, composed of the very best 
of men. And then out to Branch- 
ville where we secured ‘twenty-six 
members, Here we spent the even- 
ing with our friend, Archie D. Me- 
Lean, who, by the way, is rather 
above the average man _ socially, 
financially, and educationally. 

On and on we went over old Robe- 
son County for two long’ weeks, 
meeting success wherever we went. 
At Raft Swamp where we had such 
a big time last summer, we met 
a large crowd Saturday night and 
sixteen were added to the already 
long list there. This is one of the 
strongest sub Alliances in the county, 
composed of cultured and_ pretty 
young ladies and brave and gallant 
Here is one of the best 
eountry schools to be found any- 
where. I forget the  principal’s 
name; buf all the same he is an O. K. 
fellow. This is a hard place _ to 
leave, and I want to say if ever you 
go to Raft Swamp and want a good 
time go to L. E. Tyner’s, John E. 
Carlyle’s, Will Culbreth’s, and if you 
don’t enjoy your stop-over, I’ll foot 
the bill. 

We organized a first-class Alliance 
at Orrum, the 26th, with forty-odd 
members, of such men and women 
as any community might well feel 
proud of. That same night at Long 
Branch we sueceeded in organizing 
with twenty-six more of farmers 
equal to the best. So the good work 


young men. 





goes on. We can think of many 
good friends whom we learned to love 
and wish we could speak about—J. 
A. McAllister, Edgar Price, A. H. 
Currie, and the Stone brothers. And 
Nathan T. Andrews, who furnished 
horse and buggy and traveled with 
us all the week. He is one of the 
most congenial men we ever met, 


with a head full of horse sense. 


And now let me say to all these 
good people—together with Captain 
Barnes and Professor Price, Cap- 
tain Surles and his son Charlie, and 
many others—you have my profound- 
est love and gratitude: I hope to see 
you again. 

Don’t forget The Progressive 
Farmer, you who promised to look 
after it. See to it that you get it in 
every home in your neighborhood. 
And believe me to be 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. M. CATES. 
Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Alliance, Swepsonville, N. C. 





Warren Alliancemen Would Reduce 
Acreage of Cotton and Tobacco. 


Messrs. Editors: Warren County 
Alliance met on January 14, 1905, in 
the High School Academy in War- 
renton. 

The day was very cold, yet many 
of the brethren rode ten and fifteen 
miles over frozen roads to be pres- 
ent. The meeting was harmonious, 
and many subjects of interest to the 
Alliance were discussed. Among oth- 
er things done the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted: 

“The members of Warren County 
Alliance in session January 14, 1905, 
hereby unanimouslv resolve to hold 
their cotton and to use their in- 
fluence with neighbors and friends 
to do the same until a_ reasonable 
profit on production can be obtained. 

2. We also recommend that the 1905 
crop be reduced 25 per cent by all 
who planted more than ten acres. We 
heartily approve the efforts of the 
Cotton Association to unite the 
farmers in every cotton State to hold 
the cotton on hand and reduce the 
1905 crop not less than 25 per cent. 

3. We further recommend that 
the farmers go slow in an increase 
of their tobacco crop.” 

J. H. WHITE, Secretary. 

Warren Co., N. C. 








LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 


The Wonderful Kidney, Liver and 
Bladder Remedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the em- 
inent kidney and bladder specialist, 
promptly cures kidney, liver, blad- 
der and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of 
weak kidneys are pain or dull ache 
in the back, rheumatism, dizziness, 
headache, nervousness, catarrh of 
the bladder, gravel or calculi, bloat- 
ing, sallow complexion, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, suppression 
of urine, or compelled to pass water 
often day and night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. If you need a medi- 
cine you should have the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended 
for everything, but if you have kid- 
ney, liver, bladder or uric acid trou- 
ble you will find it just the remedy 
you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp 
Root and a pamphlet that tells all 
about it, including many of the 
thousands of letters received from 
sufferers cured, both sent free by 
mail. Write Dr. Kilmer & (Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., and please be 
sure to mention that you read this 
generous offer in The Progressive 
Farmer. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp- 


Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 
the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
every bottle. 


SAW, YOUR WOOD 








With a FOLDING SAWIN" MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAN Ie 
10 hours. Send for FREE illus. catalogue showing latest improve: 
ments and testimonials from thousands. First order secures 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 16 So. Clinton St.. Chicago. Ii 
Elmwood Nurseries. 


Alfalfa bacteria soil, from —— old 








field, at $1.00 per 100 pounds f. o. b. Midlo- 
thian. 
Also Splendid Strawberry Plants of ear- 


liest, medium and latest varieties at 50 cents 
per 100, $8.00 per 1,000. 

Fruit, Shade, Ornamental Trees and 
Plants after November lst. Catalogue on 
application. Address 
J. B. WATKINS & BRO., Halisboro, Va. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 




















NORFOLK, VA., 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


See that the Trade Mark is on 
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For Over Twenty Years 


oyster 
Have Held the Record in North Carolina 


FARMERS’ BONE, For Cotton. 


TRADE MARK 


E 


: \ REGISTERED | 
Ask you dealer for ROYSTER’S GOODS, and don’t take substitutes. For sale everywhere. 


ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 















ertilizers 





ORINOCO, For Tobacco. 


Every Bag. None Genuine Without It. 








TARBORO, N. C., 
MACON, GA. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


The Supreme Court decides that 
the beef trust is ilegal. 








France is to encourage cultivation 
of cotton in her African colonies in 
order to be independent of America. 


General Kuropatkin reports that 
the five days’ battle of the Hun River 
was terrible, but was without practi- 
cal results on either side. 


The autlook is for single Statehood 
for New Mexico and joint Statehood 
for Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 
leaving Arizona as a Territory. 


Johann Hoch, Chicago’s modern 
Bluebeard, is to be indicted for 
poisoning one of his thirty wives: 
two live ones are fighting over his 
money. 


The first annual meeting of the 
Southern Cotton Growers’ Associu- 
tion, just organized at New Orleans, 
will be held at Asheville, N. C., Au- 
gust 15th. 


The Government Census Bureau 
report from ginners up to January 
16th, indicates a cotton crop of 13,- 
000,000 bales at the most conserva- 
tive estimate. 

The pool to control the surplus 
cotton crop was organized at New 
Orleans under the legal name of 
the Southern Planters’ Commission 
and Holding Company. 

President Roosevelt and his cabi- 
net do not propose to dilly-dally with 
the Beef Trust. but will begin crimi- 
nal prosecutions if it does not heed 
the Supreme Court’s decision. 


Since the New Orleans Convention 
of Cotton Growers, cotton has ad- 
vanced one-half a ‘cent a pound. This 
shows what united action on the 
part of the Southern farmers will 
accomplish. 


Hester’s cotton statistics show that 
the into-sivht crop this season is 9,- 
003.228 bales against 8,081,462; 
Southern mill takings 1,085,000 to 
599,210 bales for the Northern States 
and Canada. 


With Machen, Lorenz, and Groff 
serving their a Federal 
prison, the Roosevelt administration 
can congratulate itself on having 
sent three eminent rogues to the 
place where they belong. 


terms in 


Governor Lafollette, who was elect- 
ed Governor of Wisconsin on a plat- 
form demanding the further regula- 
tion of railroad rates by law, both 
State and Federal, has been elected 
United States Senator by a great 
majority over Quarles, present in- 
cumbent. 


Governor Heyward, of South Caro- 
lina has made the positive announce- 
ment that he will retire from politics 
at the expiration of his second term. 
There had been much speculation 
politically as to his future, a general 
opinion being that he would oppose 
Senator Tillman for the Senate next 
year. 


Senator Smoot’s friends in the 
Senate are anxious to postpone con- 
sideration of his case until the next 
session of Congress. Four or five 





Senators known to be averse to 
Smoot will be succeeded March 4th 
by as many Senators who are sup- 
posed to favor him. A moderate 
amount of filibustering would prob- 
ably succeed in deferring final ac- 
tion on the case until after adjourn- 
ment next month. 


At Warsaw, Russian Poland, on 
Wednesday, workmen lynched many 
thieves who looted their residences 
during the excitement consequent 
upon the riots; the newspapers resent 
suppression of publication of true 
conditions. 


Judge Swayne is impeached under 
several charges, among them that he 
drew $10 a day for traveling ex- 
penses, when his actual expenses were 
about $3 a day. He-is also charged 
with absenteeism and with corruption 
in certain decisions he has made. 


The Missouri General Assembly 
has been deadlocked for some weeks 
past over the election of a United 
States Senator to succeed Cockrell, 
the Democratic incumbent. The 
Republicans have a small majority 
on joint ballot, and in eauecus they 
agreed to elect Thomas K. Neidring- 
haus; but Neidringhaus has a politi- 
eal record that is rather ‘unsavory 
and a small split in the party is hold- 
ing up his election. 


The Japanese are taking good care 
tu see that the Russian rank and file 
are not left uninformed regarding 
the disturbances in Russia. They are 
carrying on a regular campaign to 
spread sedition and discouragement 
among the troops. Letters are daily 
thrown within the Russian lines de- 
elaring that all Russia is aflame with 
riot and revolt, arguing that the sol- 
diers are shedding their blood in vain 
and calling on them to surrender or 
desert. 


The Lineoln Gnards, of Macon, 
Ga,. commanded by Captain Sandy 
Lockhart, is a colored military com- 
pany, but we are not informed wheth- 
er it is one of the companies of the 
Georgia military establishment or 
not. At any rate, the company had 
already made arrangements to at- 
tend the inauguration of President 
Roosevelt at Washington, March 4th, 
but when formal request was made 
to Governor Terrell for leave of ab- 
sence for the trip, the Governor de- 
nied it on the ground that he does 
not want the State of Georgia repre- 
sented on such an occasion by negro 
troops. 


At a mecting of the trustees of the 
Peabody Education Fund in Wash- 
ington, D. C., it was resolved to close 
the trust. Thereupon a million dol- 
lars was appropriated to the College 
Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville, on condition of certain 
contributions from the city of Nash- 
ville and the State of Tennessee. 
The fund was created by George 
Peabody thirty-eight years ago, its 
object being to promote education 
in the South. The trustees were em- 
powered to distribute the gift and to 
close the trust after the expiration 
of thirty years. About one million 


more remains to be distributed to 
other Peabody schools. 


Farm Help—FREE! 


Free farm help—hired hands that cost nothing to keep—would be a 
great benefit to the farmer, But the best kind of free farm help are the 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria, which, when planted with seeds, assure big 
crops where poor crops grew before 


Fertilizer Free! 


Science has discovered and learned to use fertility germs th 
crops. The germs are sold in a form called Nitro-Cuiture. $2.00 worth oftes 
increases yield per acre twototen times. Insures immense alfalfa. clover 
pea or bean crop first year—insures heavy corn, potato or grain crop from 
same soil, (fertilized free by the germs) second year. Only a few minutes ex- 
tra work required. Results guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., West Chester, Pa. 
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SPECIAL TRAIN TO WAKE FOR- 
EST FEBRUARY 10. 


The Seaboard Air Line, on ae- 
count of the Anniversary Literary 
Societies, W ake Forest College, will 
operate special train from Raleigh 
to Wake Forest and return Friday, 
February 10th, at the round trip rate 
of 55 cents. 

Train leaves Raleigh at 7.00 p. ms 


RR Agency TELEGRARHY $45. 
Our ELECTRIC R. R. in connection with a 
wire fitted up as a MAIN LINE enables us to 
teach TRAIN ORDERS thoroughly—TRAIN 
ORDERS our “epee Catalogue free. 

GA. TELEGRAPH LLEGE, Senoia, Ga, 


SELECTED PEACH TREES FOR SALE. 


Cheney’s “ gr Queen,” 2 to 8 feet 
high, ¥30 per 1,000; $5.00 per 100. 
heney’s “8-Crate Elberta,” 2 to 8 feet high, 
$25 en 1,000; $4.00 per 100. 
Cheney’s “Improved Elberta,” 2 to 8 feet, 
From $15 to $20 per 1000; $8.00 per 100 








Any of the above trees at $1.00 a dozen. returning leaves Wake Forest at 
Allof my stock budded, from the best bear-| 11.30 p. m. 


~~ trees. Send for circulars. 
eferences: Exchange Bank and First Na- . 
tional Bank, Rome, Ga. 


W. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga. 


CHAS. H. GATTIS, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 


Raleigh, N. C. 








; 


Semi-Annual 


Clearance Sale 


~ Started J anuary 16th, 
Ends February 2Oth, 











All Men’s Winter Overcoats are reduced ._-._.__.------------ 25 per cent. 
All Men’s Fancy Mixed Suits are reduced____.....----.------ 25 per cent. 
All Men’s Trousers are reduced...........-...............-.- 20 per cent. 
All Boys’ (2 piece) Suits are reduced _-----__.-_-_.----------- 25 per cent. 
All Juvenile Suits (2 1-2 to 8 years) are reduced_-_________-- 33 1-3 per cent. 
All Boys’ and Children’s Overcoats are reduced._..-..._-- 33 I-3 per cent. 
All Jerseys and Cordigan Jackets are reduced _-_......-.-.. -- 25 per cent. 
Fe Paitin noon deren cnccensecsncenes 25 per cent. 


S. BERW ANGER 


The One Price Clothier, 


‘Fayetteville Street, RALEIGH, N. 6. 
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BEATS ALL the corn planters 
for planting corn. Beats all the 
cotton planters for planting -cot-' 
‘ton, Beats all the planters ever made 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum, 
etc. 













EK have never 

made a claim 

for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
upported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres- 
‘ive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
‘avetime, money and 
labor you WILL BUY 


_ A COLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and RAsY TO RUN. It lastsmany years with little or no 
repairs. Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 
many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. Won’t you write for 

CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth to you? 


Hold Your Cotton 


And we will sell you a PLANTER on Special Terms. 
ga@e"Write at once for information. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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__ STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE 
Items of Interest Gleaned from Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Mr. Washington Duke, of Durham, 
aged 84 years, had the misfortune to 
fall the past week and fractured his 
hip-bone and is quite ill. 








Mail Carrier Gilbert, on charge of 
stealing funds from patrons on his 
route, from Burnsville to Ivy, has 
been bound ever to court in a $5,000 
bond. 


Prof. Herty, formerly with the 
State University at Athens, has ac- 
cepted the Professorship of Chem- 
istry in the University of North Car- 
olina, 

The Methodist Orphanage at Ra- 
leigh has agreed to take the children 
recently made homeless by the burn- 
ing of the orphanage at Montreat, 
near Black Mountain. 


Maj. J. T. Gardner, of Shelby, has 
been elected Colonel of the First 
Regiment of the State Guard to suc- 
ceed Adjutant-General T. B. Robert- 
son, at present on Governor Glenn’s 
staff. 


Judge James M. Hobson, father of 
Capt. Richmond P. Hobson, died at 
his home in Greensboro, Ala., Tues- 
day, aged sixty-eight. Judge Hob- 
son was a native of Davie County, 
this State, and read law under Judge 
Pearson. He married Miss Sallie, 
daughter of Judge Pearson. 


Mr. J. J. London, of Pittsboro, 
and J. N. Ferguson, of Waynes- 
ville, who graduated this week at 
the Naval Academy, have been as- 
signed to duty on the new armored 
cruiser Pennsylvania. The other two 
graduates, Alex. S. Wadsworth, Jr.. 
of Elizabeth City, and Louis P. Davis, 
of Wilmington, have not been as- 
signed. 


Very.great interest is expressed by 
not only the Conferderate veterans, 
but by the general public regarding 
the placing of the memorials at Ap- 
pomattox, and it is evident that a 


great many people from this State 


will be there April 9th, when it will 
be unveiled. It is expected that the 
National Guard of the State will be 
well represented. ; 


The State Board of Education, of 
which the Governor is the chairman, 
has elected T. S. McMullen, of Hert- 
for, a director of the State Normal 
and Industrial College at Greensboro, 
to succeed W. J. Shaw, resigned, and 
B. F. Aycock, a director, to succeed 
himself. Governor Glenn has recom- 
mended to the Senate as the other 
directors, S. M. Gattis, of Hillsboro, 
James Sprunt, of Wilmington, and 
C. H. Mebane, of Newton. 


North Carolinians do not want of- 
fice so very badly after all. Governor 
Glenn has the appointment of eight 
directors for the North Carolina 
Railroad, and he has only 1,740 ap- 
plicants for the position. The emol- 
uments consist chiefly in a free pass 
over the Southern Railway. It would 
be interesting to know just how 
many of these aplicants care a 





cent about the place over and above 
the free transportation it carries.— 
Greensboro Telegram. 


Charlotte Chronicle: The biennial 
report of State School Superintend- 
ent Joyner shows a very gratifying 
progress in the educational interests 
of North Carolina. There is an in- 
crease of 20,207 white children and 
of 4,476 negro children, in the en- 
rollment of last year and this year, 
and a total inerease in the average 
daily attendance of 13,891 white and 
7,276 negro children during the two 
years. enrollment 
and average attendance is very great- 


The inerease in 


ly in exeess of the inerease in school 
population. During the past two 
years there has been an increase of 
$475,166 in the school fund and of 
$390,081 in the amount raised by lo- 
eal taxation. 
$319,576 was spent in building and 


During the two years 


repairing school houses, much more 
than double the amount spent for 
those purposes during the preceding 
two years. One of the best features 
of the report is that during the two 
years three and _ twenty- 
eight rural libraries and one hundred 
and fifty local tax distriets were es- 
tablished. 


hundred 





More Notes from the Legislature. 


Great satisfaction is expressed by 
merchants at the news that the mer- 
chants’ purchase tax will not appear 
in the next revenue act. 

The prediction that there would 
be a compromise as to a divorce. law 
proves to be a good one. The act 
of 1883 is to be again placed upon 
the statute with the addition of di- 
voreces for barbarous treatment of 
a wife, in cases where she and her 


husband have moved to another 
State. A particular case is to be 
reached by this provision. Abandon- 


ment is to be another cause for di- 
vorce. 


State Auditor Dixon interviewed 
regarding pension matters said he 
had no dougt that the appro- 
priation to $297,000 would pass, this 
enabling fourth-class pensioners and 
widows to receive $20 a year, who 
now only get $14. He says there 
seems to be no opposition to the in- 
crease. The first pension law in 
North Carolina of a general charac- 
ter was enacted in 1885, the appro- 
priation then being $85,000. The 
number of pensioners has since then 
steadily increased and has now reach- 
ed 13,000. Auditor Dixon says he 
does not believe there will, in the 
future, be much increase, owing to 
the large number of deaths. There 
are a great many more deaths re- 
ported this year than at any previ- 
ous year, the number in fact being 
almost double.—Col. F. A. Olds. 








A number of prominent alumni 
and other gentlemen interested in 
the welfare of the University of Vir- 
ginia have become interested in a 
plan to raise $2,000,000 endowment 


fund for that university. An advisory. 


council of one hundred has the mat- 
ter in charge, and the fund raised 
will be known as the “Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Fund.” 

FARM FOR SALE—100 acres—20 in tim- 
ber. Good market. Newdwelling, Price 


$1400. Easy terms. 8S. M. RANKIN, Greens- 
boro, N. C., Route No.6. 








NO CHANCE FOR MISTAKE 7 
WHEN YOU BUY THIS RAKE /<y; 


The cheapest farm implementsare the kind that 
vast. Durability in a rake is necessary, especial- 
ly in the head, frame and wheels. This is 
where the wear comes and this is where 


The JOHNSTON 
ALL STEEL RAKE (iioucecsists, feutendramesre 


cast hubsand round staggered spokes; teeth are long, flat-pointed and clean the ground 

without scratching. A well balanced rake that is & pleasure to operate. Our special 

rake folder tells why the Johnston costs less than the ordinary kind of rakes. It’s free. 

Send for our 1905 catalog and see the Johnston line of farm implements that won the St. 

Louis World’s Fair Grand Prize—highest award given. A postal card will bring it. 
>» THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., Box C.?, Batavia, New York. 





is particularly strong. There's no wood to 
shrink, split or get shaky—it’s all steel ex- 





Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears a two acre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
) trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man and a boy with one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


tump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
A minute and a halfis all it takes for theordinary stump. No heavy chains or rods. Note 
the strong wire rope with patent coupler—grips the rope at any point. Does not 
chafe rope; far ahead of old-style*‘take-ups."” Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
Ibs. strain. It generates immense power and it’s made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Grub and Stump Machine. Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 
Established 1884. 
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MILNE MFG. CO., 


878 Sth St., Monmouth, Ill. 








DeLOACH PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 
Mills,4H.P.andup. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 
Mills; four Stroke Hay Presses, Water Wheels. 

Catalog free. We pay the freight. ; 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box902, Atlanta, Ga. 















DEAD WEEDS LIVE CROPS 


The YORK IMPROVED WEEDER has square spring steel 
teeth, with round points, narrow in the body and of great flexibility—the 
most important essential of a weeder. Do notslash nor bruise the young 

plants as flatteeth do. Neverclog, give greater clearance. The teeth 





being square, never break. The frame is made of strong, flex- 
ible, angle steel—handles and shafts are adjustable. Send for free 
circular. The Spangler Corn Planters and Grain Drills are the best. 


THE SPANGLER MFG. CO., 506 Queen St., York, Pa. 
































TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARII. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
hundreds of doliars for fertilizers and let the rain wash 
them away when you can buy a BosTROoM IMPROVED 
FARM SPIRIT LEVEL with er EL for $10, (one with- 
out Telescope for $5,) and SAVE ALL by properly 
terracing your farm. For Irrigation and Rice Culture 
Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying Out 
Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Levels, 
there is no better instrument made. Write for descrip- 
tive circular, also Treatise on Terracing, etc., Free. 

Bostrom-Brady Mfg.Uo.,25 W. Ala. St,,Atianta,Ga. 




















GARDNER PEA HULLER 


* 
The only perfect machine for hulling and cleaning field My Trois” 
peas from the pod in one operation. They are made of better mate- "4 
rial, better built, better finished and do better work than any other 
Huller. Four Sizes at prices to suit you. Don’t be fooled into buy- 
ingan imitation. Have nothing but the genuine Gardner Pea Hul- 


ler. Catalogue free. 


Ghattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 6o., 


East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 











SPECIAL OFFER 


On 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Write for Particulars, 
Also Bargains in -+-- 


Pianos, Organs, 


Washing Machines, Wagons, Farm Implements, Hay Presses, Wire Fences, 
Pea Hullers, &c , &c. No General Catalogue. Write for what you want. 


‘|. BB. PARKBME BR, 2.3: A. 


oe. 




















RALEIGH, N. 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 
ing for catalogues, prices, etc., and especial! 
remember to say, “I saw your ad. in THE 


when you write to make meade le oo 
urchases e. 
ROGRESSIVE FARMER.” canoe 








THE HEGE SAW MILLS OUR PLANERSare made 
Best,Cheapest—Patent \ of best materials and 
Variable Feed—Latest fully warranted. Try 
Improvements. them. Mfd. by 
Mtd. Salem Iron Works SALEM IRON WORKS 
i. Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. 

Write for our Catalogue ‘K,* 


SALEM IRON AMORKS 





SAWS 
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Canada 
Field Peas 


sown with oats, make the ear- 
liest, best and most nutritious 
forage crop that can be put in. 
Must be sown early for best 
results, 

Wood’s Quarter Centur 
Seed Book tells all about this val- 
uabl. crop, giving the practical ex- 
perience and opinions of our cus- 
comers, aud also telling all about 
the best Farm and Garden Seeds | 
for the South. Mailed free on re- 
quest. Write for it, and Special 
Price List of Seeds. 


1+ W, Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND - VIRGINIA. 
WOOD'S SEEDS 


——Av ardea— 
GRAND PRIZE - ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
GOLD MEDAL - PARIS, 1900. 














Plant Excelsior Seed Cotton 


AND GET RICH. 


Excelsior Cotton fruits closer and faster 
than any cotton on earth; will produce two 
bolls -ame srace and time ordinary cotton 
does one. Won Gold Medal Cotton Charles- 
ton Exposition, Price (10 bushel lots) $1.0 
per bushel, 


MARLBORO PROLIFIC CORN 


will yield 50 per cent. more corn than any 
other corn. remium corn at Georgia and 
also South Carolina Kxperiment Stations. 
Price, $2.50 per bushel. 

Write for circular “ How to Grow Three 
Bales Per Acre,”’ 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
CHERAW, 8. C. 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS., 
RALEIGH, N. C. | 

















Monuments 


AND 


Iron Fence. 


| CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 








THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


Between North and South. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE from 
New York to Florida points, Norfolk- 
Portsmouth to Atlanta and the principal 
cities of the South. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa, 
also Atlanta, with direct conn<ctions for 
New Orleans, Nashville, Birmingham, 
Memphis, St. Louis and all points in 
Texas, California and Mexico. 


LOCAL SERVICE. 


Special attention is called to our con- 
venient local passsnger service through- 
out the entire system. 


For schedules to any point, rates, time- 
tables, pamphlets, reservations or gen- 
eral information, apply to ticket agents 
or address, 


C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


C..B. RYAN, G:-P. A., 
Portsmouth, Va. 





TEACHERS’ READING COURSE. 


Conducted by MIss Apa VY. WOMBLE, Ral- 
eigh, N.C., to whom all correspondence re- 
garding the Course should be addressed. 











Foreign Aid in the Revolutionary War. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


The following paper will conclude 
the series on the Foreign Aid phase 
of the Revolutionary War. The 
series has been designed to supple- 
ment the “Story of Lafayette” in 
the course. 

LAFAYETTE'S VISIT TO NORTH 
CAROLINA, 

During his stay of more than a 
year among the people whom he had 
helped to free, Lafayette visited each 
one of the twenty-four States that 
composed the Union. No where did 
he receive a heartier welcome than 
in the Old North State. 

On February 24, 1825, directed by 
Governor Burton, Adjutant General 
Daniel set out to meet the party of 
visitors, which included besides Gen- 
eral Lafayette, his son, and his sec- 
retary, Mr. Le Vasseur. In _ the 
evening Colonel William Polk and 
Chief Justiee Taylor, appointed by 
the citizens of Raleigh, met the par- 
ty at Northampton Court House 
where the Chief Justice made an ad- 
dress of welcome. 

At Halifax General Lafayette was 
received “in the house which may be 
considered the birthplace of free- 
dom of North Carolina; it was there 
the Constitution of our State was 
formed; it was under this roof the 
Legislature voted all the energies of 
the State to aid the. Revolution.” 

From Halifax, the party came by 
way of the Falls of the Tar River. 
Colonel Allen Rogers, who _ lived 
about eleven miles from the city, had 
the honor of entertaining our visi- 
tors over night. 

A few miles from Raleigh Colonel 
Thomas Polk, of Mecklenburg, with 
his cavalry met and joined the pro- 
cession in which the General rode in 
an open barouche, drawn by four 
iron-grey horses. With him was his 
old friend Colonel William Polk. 

Entering the city by the Halifax 
road, the j-rocession moved on to the 
eapitol. It can easily be imagined 
that Halifax Street was lined with 
eager spectators. At the capitol, a 
“Fair” erowd has already collected; 
here cannons volleyed forth the wel- 
come of the people. On down Fay- 
etteville Street, through the eager 
throng, went the stately procession 
to the old Governor’s palace, where 
the Centennial Graded School now 
stands. Here Governor Burton did 
the honors of the State; light re- 
freshments were served; distineuish- 
ed ladies vied with each other in hon- 
oring the gray-haired Son of Liber- 
ty. But the neonle have had only a 
brief look at him, and he is the Na- 
tion’s guest. And so back to the 
capitol goes the procession, where. 
in the presence of eager lookers and 
listeners, Colonel Polk makes an ad- 
dress to his former fellow-patriot— 
each of them having been wounded 
at the battle of Brandywine. And 
this speech must have aroused very 
moving memories, for, at its eonclu- 
sion, they rushed into each other’s 


arms, weeping. 





During the dinner at the “Palace,” 
which followed, among the toasts of- 
fered was the following, by Treasur- 
er John Haywood: 

“The battle of Brandywine,—that 
epoch in the history of the War of 
the Revolution, when French and 
American blood first flowed together 
in the same brotherly current, and 
was offered a rich oblation on the al- 
tar of liberty.” 

That night a grand ball was given 
at the palace. 

One of the incidents of the visit 
was the inspection of the beautiful 
statue of Washington, carved by the 
Italian sculptor, Canova. 

Chidren who visit Raleigh will not 
fail, I hope, to visit the ruins of this 
statue, now preserved in the Hall of 
History. There, also, may be seen 
an engraving of the statue in its 
perfect condition, before the burn- 
ing of the capitol in 1833. Just in- 
side of and above the door of the 
reading-room of the State Library 
there is a painting of this statue, 
showing Lafayette in the act of look- 
ing at it. His young lady compan- 
ion is Miss Elizabeth Eagles Hay- 
wood, daughter of Treasurer Hay- 
wood, who offered the Brandywine 
toast already mentioned. 

But other States were waiting to 
honor the Nation’s guest, and so he 
passed on by way of Fayetteville to 
South Carolina—not, however, be- 
fore those members of the faculty 
of the University and of the student 
body who walked to Raleigh had had 
an opportunity, let us hope, to shake 
his hand. | 

When after a stay of a little longer 
than a year, General Lafayette 
turned his face homeward, the news- 
papers of the day were pleased to 
take notice of the following coinci- 
dence: <A rainbow had spanned the 
Narrows as the ship Cadmus bore 
Lafayette into the harbor of New 
York, and, again, as the Brandywine 
put out to sea, a rainbow enclosed 
the heavens, beneath the center of 
which the ship went gallantly out. 

And so, one of the papers of the 
day was glad of an opportunity to 
close the subject of the visit in the 
following grandiloquent style: 

“Thus, the Iris of the skies, the 
beautiful messenger of Heaven, ad- 
ded her congratulations and- her 
adieus to those of ten millions of 
freemen, joining with them to wel- 
come the coming and to speed the 
parting guest.” 


Eoarhond “ee 
$ 5 000 BANK DEPOSIT 
9 R. R. Far3 Paid. Notes 


taken on tuition. BEST 
and cheapest onearth. Don’t delay. Write to-day. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon, Ga. 


Seed Potatoes 


White and Red Bliss Triumphs and Junior 
Prides. GUARANTEED THOROUGHLY Ma- 
TURED, and dug before the first frost. 

Yield sixty to one hundred barrels per acre 


fall crop of 1904. 
aren Placing your orders correspond 


with 
Ww. P. BAUGHAM, 


r Cottage Grove and Honey Pod 
—* Truck Farms, 


WASHINGTON, N. C. 




















When writing advertisers, please 
mentivn this paper. 
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LIKE A GOOD ONE 


It ¢s a good one. Can’t be beat for 
strength with same weight, and it’s the 
nicest running, best carrying wheelbar- 
row you ever saw. Every farmer should 
have one. It is the farm favorite. 


Syracuse Steel Tray Wheelbarrow 


Note the re-enforced edges of tray and 
its steel bracing to strong, well-seasoned 
wood frame. Generous Carrying capacity 
—either 4 or 5 cubic feet—with weight 
well over wheel. Rivets smooth on in- 
side tray. Made deep in front to prevent 
spilling load when wheeling. We make 
a long line of Barrows, Drag and Wheel 
Scrapers, Hand Carts, Warehouse Trucks, 
etc. Ask any Syracuse dealer or write to 
us direct for catalog. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, JOH MOND, 


VIRGINIA. 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 


BUSINESS—W ben youthink of going oft 
to school, write for College Journal and Spe- 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Short- 
hand Schools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 
King’s Business Colteee, Raleigh, 


N. C., or Charlotte . ©. i= also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc., y mail] 




















waar, 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


ts the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. It is a med- 
icine made to cure. It has 
never been known to fail. If 
gph child is sick get a bot- 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 

r druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


B.ck Ss. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. 
ax4 a bottle will be matied you. 


TOBACCO GROWERS 


Should send for a free sample copy of 


THE SOUTHERN TOBACCONIST. 


It gives the weekly market reports from all over 
the country. It helps you to _~ better payin 
crops by telling what tobacco is in most demand. 
It lets you know when prices are up and down and 
keeps you well posted. Sent for a year—62 is- 
sues—for $1.00. Address 


SOUTHERN TOBACCONIST, 
Dept. P. F. Richmond, Va, 


ACTENGT 


































CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 





Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service, 


My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. 


tions made. Atty’s fee not 





etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G, Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE AGE 


ted monthly— 
918 F Sr., N. W., 


E.G. SIGGERS 233.5, S08: Me 


POP. SP. LL PJP 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK. 
ING MACHINES. ... . 


For LOWEST PRICES, address 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. 











MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 
Miscellaneous Sunny Suggestions From 
Sunshine Headquarters. 


I am so pleased that our Cheerful 
Chatter Corner readers have sent in 
such sunny clippings for our Chat- 
etr this week that I only wish we had 
room for them all, but we'll talk as 
long as we have time. 


i 


Mrs. M. L. P., of Biltmore, con- 
tributes the following: 


“A religion that stays in the 
clouds is of no use to anybody. Re- 
ligion must be definite, practical, 


useful—a binding rule of daily life 





or else it is as much a mockery as 
the gilded prayer wheel] of the Budd- 
hist.” 

TWO RELIGIONS, 


A woman sat by a hearthside plaec 

Reading a book, with a pleasant face, 

Till a child came up with a childish 
frown 

And pushed the book, saying: “Put 
it down,” 

Then the mother slapping his curly 
head, 

Said, “Troublesome child, go off to 
bed; 

A great deal of Christ’s life I must 
know 

To train you up as a ehild should 
go.” 

And the child went off to bed, to ery, 

And denounce religion—by and by. 


Another woman bent o’er a book 

With a smile of joy and an intent 
look, 

*Till a child came up and jogged her 
knee, 

And said of the book, “Put it down— 
take me.” 

Then the mother sighed as_ she 
stroked his head, 

Saying softly, “I never shall get it 


read; 
But IT’ll try by loving to learn His 
will, 


And Tlis love into our heart instill.” 
That child went to bed without a 


sigh, 
And will love religion—by and by. 


II. 


Mrs. E. W. H. sends this: 

“Tf you are in the habit of think- 
ing kindly and saying kind words, in 
a short time you will become men- 
tally related to all kindly natured 
people in the world, and you will 
have the foree of their link, loving 
thoughts pouring in.upon you so 
that it will be easier for you to say 
a kind word than the reverse. By 
indulging in healthy thoughts you 
attract to yourself everything nec- 
essary to your well-being—happi- 
ness, health, strength, and friends.” 


IIL. 
To Mrs. M. E. F. we are indebted 


for the following: 

“A celebrated lecturer said, hap- 
piness is not produced from without. 
but must come from the heart. If 
there is joy in the heart, great trials 
and may be cheerfully 
borne. Outward blessings add to our 
happiness if the heart is right, but 
they do not produce it. He gave an 


sorrows 








original maxim: ‘In order to have 
happiness within from witheut, one 
must first have happiness without 
from within.’ ” | 

? IV. 

This gem also comes from Mrs. 
M. E. F.: 

“It is a good thing that ‘the king- 
dom of God is within us,’ for when 
Wwe can carry it with us wherever we 
go, we need never leave it; we never 
get from under its benign adminis- 
tration.” 

V. 

Miss Henrietta W. sends: 

“Why forecast the trials of life 

With such sad and grave persis- 

tence, 
And — and watch for a crowd of 
ills 


That as yet have no existence? 


“Strength for to-day is all we need, 
For we never will see to-morrow; 
When it comes the morrow will be to- 

day, 

With its measures of joy or sor- 

row.” 
VI. 

Mrs. M. E. H., of Asheville, sends 
the following clipping from the 
“War Cry:” 

“What the sun is to nature, what 
heart, are 
cheerful persons in the house and 
God bless the cheer- 
ful people—man, woman or child, old 


God is to the stricken 


by the wayside. 


or young, illiterate or educated, 
handseme or homely. God _ bless 
every one.” 

VII. 


Mrs. W. H. writes: 

“The papers arrived this morning, 
for which accept many thanks. I am 
so very much pleased with all it con- 
tains, especially the ‘Sunshine’. ¢cl: 
It is indeed a grand work on 
your part, this passing on eheer into 


umns, 


the homes of even the poorest of 
God’s children, besides this aiding 
and cheering the shut-ins by engag- 
ing in the Sunshine work. My heart 
goes out to you with a God-speed. 
While my means are so limited I 
eannot do as I would wish, but would 
be pleased to send clippings to you 
as I so often find and preserve them. 
* * * With many kind wishes and a 
prayer for God’s blessing upon the 
work you are engaged in, I remain 
“Yours sincerely, 
“MRS. W. H.” 

Thank you, dear sister, you can 
never know what a Sunbeam your 
letter has been to me—like a drink 
to the thirsty indeed. 


VIII. 


Dear sisters and brothers, so ‘glad 
you came! Call again. 

Some splendid things kad to be 
left out this week, but next weck 





every body can talk again. Every- 
thing free—free as air. Come in 


and be one of us. Send clipping or 
write letter, and help this Sunshine 
eause along. Don’t sit back in a 
eorner by yourself with never a God- 
speed, because you'll be ashamed of 
yourself some time if you are not 
now. Move up into our Circle and 
“jine.” 





For the year closing, there were 
331 homicides and more than 1,000 
other violent deaths in New York, 
and only 61 indictments. 





BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 





To Readers: Jn this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed- 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, steep, jacks, goats, 
poultry, pet stock, etc. etc. A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 
you have seen his announcemert in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 


further information you may desire. 


To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,000 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement in ‘hese columns 
will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you have to offer. We 
make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a very reasonable 
rate considering our large circulation. Write us at once for full particulars. 








~ RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. POLAND 
CHINAS, prize-winning families. 
100 White Plymouth Kock, also Barred. 
Bronze Turkeys, Madison Square Garden 
vine Wines Seer wieghs 50% Ilbs., hens 
6lbs. White Hollands from prize-winners. 
ALBEMARLE PROLIFIC SEED CORN, 163% 
bushels shelled grain to the acre. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM, 
SAmM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


For Sale. 


Buff |Langshans, Opingtons, :Wyandottes 
and Rocks. Barred Rocks, Cornish Indians. 
Prices reusonable. Eggs $1.50 per 15, $2.50 
per 30. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY PENS, 
DONNAHA, N. C. 








Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters for strictly registered Angus 
Cattle. More than fifty females by some of 
the most noted bulls ever in America. Baron 
Roseboy (57666) heads the herd. Write 

A. L. FRENCH, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm located at: 
FITZGERALD, ROCKINGHAM Co.,N. C. 


SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. 
Cc. C. Jersey Bulls 
and Heifers. None 
better bred, re the best and most 
noted up-to-date blood in this country. Also 
Poland China Pigs. Ali at “live and let 


live’’ prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. C. 


J. D. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N. C. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS anp 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Won every premium entered for the N. C. 
State Fairs of 190] 1902 and 1908 on hogs. 





























No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 
Oheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir. 

ar, EK. Krauser & Bro.» Milton, Pa. 








$ -80 For 
I 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day, 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Hil. 











EDGEWOOD STOGK FARM. 


DORSET SHEEP—The farmer’s sheep for 
Early Lambs. 

RED POLL CATTLE—Tbe fa mer’s cat- 
tle for Beef and Milk. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—The farmer’s 
Chic: ens for all purposes. 

SCOTCH COLLIES—The farmer’s faithful 
friend. 

SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER: Choice fall Ram 
Lambs from imported ewes. A Bull Calf of 
gilt-edge breeding, Majiolini and Rufus 
blood. Extra fine Cockerels at $2.00 now. 
Sable Pups, full white marks, just ready for 
Christmas gifts. H. B ARBUCKLE. 

Maxwelton, W. Va. 





Oakwood Farm 


Jerseys and Berkshires. 














80 Herd of A. J. C. C. Jerseys to 
select from. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761. 
tan of Biltmore, No, 66300. 

Extra fine lot of Berkshire pigs, 
mated for breeding, sired by Blun + 
of Biltmore, No. 71459, and Highclese 
Star 8rd, No. 57951, ° 

Pigs from two to four months old, 
$10 to $25 per pair; single pig #6 to $15. +f 

All stock shipped guaranteed to 6 
give entire satisfaction. °f 


R. L. SHUFORD, : 
NEWTON, N. C. 


ESSEX AND POLAND CHINAS, 


I have four choice Poland Chinas, two 
sows und one early March (1904) farrow. 
Extra nice, $12; one a few weeks older at $10, 
one male same age $10; 1 extra fine male $8, 
October (1904) farrow, and some choice Essex 
Sows, 3 to 6 months, and over one year old. 

For prices, etc., address, 

L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Sul- 


oO 9 








Thoroughbred White Wyandottes. 


I wish to close out my stock of Thorough- 
bred White Wyandottes, and will sell at 
farmers’ prices. Write me before buying. 

W. T. INGLE, Burlington, N. C. 








7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 
Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
ean blood. Try one. Price $5.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C. 





The Progressive Farmer has on hand a 
number of cuts of the prominent breeds 
of live stock and poultry which we can 
furnish breede:s for use in this Directory 
free of charge. Write at once for our ad- 
vertising rates. 
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Auction Sale 


¢ 


® 





ODODO 


Thirty Head Registered Short Hora Cattle, 








OD OD 03. 03 03-03-0303 0D> 


STATESVILLE, N. 
ON 


Wednesday, February 15, 1905. 


This shipment of cattle was selected from the leading herds of the famous “Blue 
Grass’”’ State, Kentucky, and will be brought down PLEDGED TO ABSOLUTE SALE. 

The offering will be nearly divided as to male and female, and some of the choice 
animals of the breed will be brought in this consignment. 

For catalogues and other information, address 


FRANK G. HOGAN, 
Keller Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Or, DR. TAIT BUTLER, State Veterinarian, 


20S00S 03-03 OSD 03-03 03-03 OD OD 03 03 03-053 “DBD 


Cc, 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
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} | Uream Separator Awards 


Saint Louis Exposition. Lal 
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After the most careful, complete and thorough i igati i i 
) » comp gh investigation and consideration of every fact bearing on the subject ever undertaken by the i 
award authorities of any exposition, the St. Louis Exposition conferred every highest honor possible net the | } 


DELAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS, t 
Their Inventors, and the Butter Exhibits Made from Them. Fad 


The international examining jury-of awards consisted of Major Henry E. Alvord, Chief of the Dairy Division, Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C.; Prof. C. F. Doane, of the Maryland State Agricultural College; Monsieur Dupont, of France, and Mr. Neilson, of Argentine 
S. A., the recommendations of this jury being confirmed and approved by the Superior Jury consisting of Deesidont Wraneie: Judge W.F Boyle, 
representing the National Commission; Dr. Theodor Lewald, Imperial German Commissioner; F. J. V. Skiff. Directors of Exhibits: Monsieur is, 
Gerrard, French Commissioner-General, and sixty other high international representatives, a it + 

The De Laval Separator Company was granted the GRAND PRIZE (very highest award) for CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
covering all sizes, for Farm and Factory use. : r 

i 





In addition, in recognition of the orginal invention and the development of every important stage of advance in cream separator construc- 
tion, a second Grand Prize (very highest award) was granted to Dr. Gustaf de Laval, of Sweden, for the invention and later improvement of the 
first practical cream separator; a Gold Medal (next highest award) to Baron Clemens von Bechtolsheim, of Germany, for the invention of the “Al- 
pha-Disc” system embodied in the modern De Laval machines; and another Geld Medal to John Joseph Berrigan, of America, for his invention of 
the “Split-Wing” distributing shaft, the latest and perfecting feature of the De Laval machines of to-day,—these three awards marking the es- 
sential steps of development of the Centrifugal Cream Separator. _—e 


} Highest Buiter Awards. 


In the butter exhibits the Graig Prize (very highest award) was granted to J. C. Joslin, Winsted, Minn., on De Laval made butter, while the 
five Gold Medal awards were granted to L. S. Edwards, Lamont, Iowa; W. B. Johnson, Arlington, Iowa; M. Sondergaard, Hutchinson, Minn.; L. 
S. prec aapiae Minn.; and S. W. Laird, Walker, Iowa, each and every one of them De Laval users. 
Aside rom these Exposition awards proper the National Buttermakers Association held its Annual Convention and International Butter 
mi Centést in the Agricultural Buildine in October, in connection with the Exposition, the Championship Cup being awarded to H. C. Hansen, 
Smiths Mill, Minn.; the Gold Medal to L. S. Taylor, Glenville, Minn., and the Silver Medal to IF. L. Odell, Greenfield, Iowa. All of these as well 
as the winner of every State Silver Cup, being De Laval made exhibits, as were 473 out of a total of 493 butter entries in this great Contest. 
Every single entry scoring higher than 95 was De Laval made. 


False Competitive Claims. 








The advertised representations of a certain separator concern that the butter exhibits of two women users of its machines won the “World’s 
Championship” and the “Sweepstakes” at St. Louis are wholly and unqualifiedly false. There were no such prizes or awards, and the only awards 
these exhibitors did receive were Silver and Bronze or third and fourth class medals, respectively. _ a 

Equally false is the continually repeated elaim of this concern of having made a “World’s Skimming Record” at _ the Buffalo Exposition, 
where its work was inferior in every way to that of the De Laval machines, the Gold Medal (highest award at Buffalo) for Cream Separators 
having been granted to the De Laval Company, while the concern in question received a medal only on its cumbined exhibit of dairy apparatus. Its 
course, along with other unscrupulous exhibitors, in afterward circulating a fake “duplication” of this medal, was doubtless one of the reasons 
which led the U. S. Government to prescribe that any attempt to duplieate or pretend to duplicate a St. Louis medal would constitute counter- 


feiting and be punishable accordingly. 


Highest Awards for Twenty-Five Years. 


While the De Laval machines have invariably received the highest awards to Cream Separators at every International Exposition since their 
invention twenty-five years ago, it is noteworthy that their triumph at St. Louis was even more complete and sweeping than ever before. 








The De Laval Separator Co, 


: 121 Youngville Square, 75 & 77 York Street 
Randolph and Canal Sts. 1218 Filbert Street GENARAL OFFICES: TORONTO 
CORTLANDT SRTEET MONTREAL, . 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 77 COR ’ PP cesar 


9-11 Drumm Street, NBW YO RK. WINNIPEG. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 























